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The Objectives of a Religious Journal 


pa O help people keep their faith in the spiritual ' 
| i meaning of life in a day when a host of influ- 
US ences are tending to batter it down. 

To sustain confidence in the fundamental importance 


of the church at a time when it is under a heavy fire of 
criticism. : 
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To hold up every phase of human life and relation- 
ships to the mind and spirit of Christ, not allowing any 
area of social life to be exempt from his sway. 

To keep church people from becoming complacent, 
helping them be open-eyed and sympathetic toward pro- 
gressive influences in the church, such as the movement 
toward larger Christian unity, the new emphasis on fellow- it 
ship in the missionary enterprise and the fresh grappling 
with the issue of peace and war. 

These are the major objectives which the religious 
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journal should seek to-day. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches, and Editor of the 
Federal Council Bulletin. 
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The Langdon correspondent attended 
the 105th annual session of the Universalist 
Association in East Jaffrey on June 6. 
In spite of pouring rain we reached Bel- 
lows Falls at 5.20 a. m. boarding the train 
for Winchendon, where, after a wait, we 
took the so-called ‘‘Toonerville train’’ of 
small cars propelled by gasoline, and 
reached the meeting-place, asking direc- 
tions at the station for the church, getting 
the inquiry, ‘““Do you mean Parson Cutler’s 
church?’”’ which we surely did. On early 
arrival, we were in season to hear the new 
Superintendent of New Hampshire Uni- 
versalist churches debating with the local 
pastor whether we would be present or 
absent; one was saying that he did not 
think we would be there, while the other 
was sure we should appear—knowing us 
more intimately. 

On the beautiful historic church, we 
noticed the town clock and the bell call- 
ing the people to worship, the building 
standing on a rise of ground from the 
street, with the lawns graded and fresh 
with growing grass, having granite or 
cement steps leading up to the open door. 

Entering we found, since our last visit 
there, that the inside had been wonder- 
fully renovated, the walls tinted and 
whitened, electric lights introduced, new 
supports to strengthen the belfry, a shining 
new hardwood floor in the audience room 
and the vestibule, with neat runners 
leading through the aisles. Right here we 
want to state that the officiating clergy- 
man with his own hands removed the 
pews and on his knees laid this hardwood 
floor himself, and did much of the other 
repairing free gratis, although the people 
afterwards reimbursed him for his labor. 

Rev. Mr. Cutler, for many years presi- 
dent of this Association, opened the meet- 
ing with characteristic remarks, after 
which he appointed a nominating com- 
mittee, of which the writer proved to be 
the committee of the whole; he then in- 
troduced the State Superintendent, Rev. 
Asa Mayo Bradley of Kingston, who ex- 
plained at length and with emphasis why 
such meetings are held, for whom, and 
benefits arising therefrom—that people 
talking of proceedings usually tell of what 
“they did,’ instead of what ‘‘we did,’’ 
being absent themselves. 

A discussion was opened that the local 
ladies serving dinners to the people were 
prevented from attending the morning 
session of the meeting. The motion was 
made by Mr, Bradley or Cutler and sec- 
onded by the writer, that whoever at- 
tends the meetings should carry a picnic 


‘ lunch of their own, with the visited church 


supplying only hot coffee. We had the 
mental reservation, however, that at 
Langdon’s Pilgrimage meetings on An- 
cestors’ Day we would serve a hot dinner 
to our visiting friends—every time. 
Dinner at Jaffrey was served in the new 


Grange Hall,’ and here was pointed out 
more of Mr. Cutler’s work in the laying of 
the hardwood floor and planning the con- 
venient large kitchen with running water. 

The afternoon session was addressed 
by Rev. H. Rees Jones, D. D., of Rindge, 
and Rey. Mr Megathlin of Peterboro in 
a quiet convincing talk, both most in- 
teresting. Rev. E. P. Wood of Brattle- 
boro and Hinsdale was prevented from 
attending, while Rev. A. A. Blair of North 
Orange, Mass., and Rev. Isabella Macduff, 
for many years pastor at Leominster, 
Mass., both of whom had promised to be 
speakers, unexpectedly were absent. 

Holy communion followed the exercises, 
with Mr. Bradley and Mr. Cutler serving 
at the table. 2 

The place for the 1929 meeting will be 
West Chesterfield. 

We were glad to accept an urgent in- 
vitation to be entertained over night at 
the parsonage, giving us an opportunity 
to see the farm home that Mr. Cutler had 
made. Purchasing some forty acres of 
land, he had built a fine large house, cellar 
under the entire house, with bay windows, 
broad piazzas, modern conveniences, steam 
heat, hot and cold water, a bath room and 
electricity, which work was done by the 
owner himself. The convenient barns he 
had built were struck by lightning some 
years ago and destroyed, together with his 
cattle and farming tools. 

What was illuminating to us were the 
many large, flourishing apple trees sure 
rounding his premises, just lately a white 
solid mass of ‘‘the overplus of blossom’’ 
which good Robert Collyer told us about, 
all of which the parson set out himself, 
grafted and had sprayed, together with 
plum, cherry and peach trees and half a 
dozen hives of bees to pollenize his fruit 
trees. His fine flock of high blooded sheep, 
which he always sheared himself and kept 
till the dogs reduced them to four, he had 
to give up keeping. 

Myron L. Cutler has been pastor of 


‘this church over forty years; when first 


going there, some turned their noses up 
at him, called him an infidel and un- 
christian, submitting him to much un- 
pleasantness. He quietly told such that 
they would live to see the day to think 


differently and as he did; and they lived | 


long enough to come to his way of think- 
ing, and the man with satisfaction said 
that he had been invited to officiate at the 
funerals of several of these people. He is 
honored and respected and visited by all 
the denominations of his adopted town, 
and is an example in the denomination he 
serves. Just lately a minister in New York 
state writes this: ““My hat is off to Cutler 
of New Hampshire; may his tribe increase. 
Let’s have a Five Year Program of articles 
like his!”’ 

On a very small salary, besides all this, 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 1% 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE RELIGION OF A COLLEGE GIRL 
T is true that the world in which we are living is 
different from the world in which our fathers 
lived, or even in which we lived twenty years ago. 
Youth flames up, youth dances, youth rebels. But, 
more than we realize, bed-rock principles of conduct 
endure from generation to generation. 

We know a girl who was graduated from Mt. 
Holyoke two years ago—the daughter of a well-to- 
do manufacturer, the granddaughter of one of the 
leading business men of his town. Quite naturally 


it seemed to many that she would come home and go. 


in for “a good time.”” That is ‘‘the spirit of the age.” 
But this girl wanted ‘‘to do something,” and that too 
is the spirit of the age. She went to the School of 
Religious Education of Boston University for a 
course of one year, and then took a position as a 
parish worker. Instead of heading for churches on 
Euclid Avenue, or Fifth Avenue, or Commonwealth 
Avenue, she went to one of those churches called 
a “Church of All Nations,” because so many of 
the members are immigrants or children of immi- 
grants. And here she put in a long, hard year, with a 
calling list which would stagger most ministars, and 
even many social workers. 

Her first full year of work has just come to a 
close. We heard that she was to go on vacation, 
and pictured her ‘‘getting away from it all.””. Both her 
father and grandfather have large beautiful homes on 
a hill overlooking the valley in which their plant is 
located. Nine miles away on a lovely lake up in the 
hills they have a camp. Here the parish worker 
could forget all about the Church of All Nations. 
But, like Jesus, who said, “I have not called you ser- 
vants, I have called you friends,’”’ she seems to have 
found people whom she ealled “friends” and not 
“cases.” Her family received a letter asking per- 
mission to bring four of these friends home with her, 
250 miles in her little runabout—a young widow and 
her three children, the oldest of whom is five. The 
mother earns $14.00 a week and pays $15.00 a week 
for the board of her children, being helped out $5.00 
a week by a social agency of the city. Worn out 
by the strain of work and responsibility, with no 
margin to use for an outing for her children, she found 
herself picked up by “a friend,” carried over the 
Berkshires, into the hill country of New York and 
set down in the woods on the shores of a lake 2,000 


feet high. The Indians called this lake Utsayantha, 
“maiden’s woe,” but now by Christian love it is 
turned into “maiden’s delight.” 

“Work is fun’ when such love and friendship, 
such help and healing, enter in. 

Perhaps we ought to add that this girl is a Meth- 
odist, but that is a mere incident. Methodists have 
no patent on this kind of service. It is interesting, 
however, to note how many Methodists “have re- 
ligion.” 

* * 
PENNSYLVANIA MAKES AN IMPORTANT 
SUGGESTION 


N the report of the ninety-seventh session of the 

Pennsylvania Universalist Convention we find 

a recommendation that the last Sunday in Sep- 
tember be designated as Ministers’ Pension Day, at 
which time our churches will take an offering for the 
Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund, “‘the amount thus re- 
ceived to be added to the National Convention offer- 
ing.” 

While this action relates particularly to Penn- 
sylvania, it has in it a suggestion for the entire fel- 
lowship. In our opinion adequate funds for ministerial 
pensions will come not from any great drive, but from 
keeping the matter continually in our minds and on 
our hearts and adding a little here and there as op- 
portunity presents. 

The reaction against special days for this cause 
or that is natural. Our ministers have been driven 
half frantic by the number of special days that have 
been designated. Nevertheless we doubt if any 
church in our communion will feel anything but 
pleasure at the thought of a Sunday when the ques- 
tion of ministerial relief funds and ministerial pen- 
sions shall be especially emphasized. 

The officials at state and national headquarters 
know the pathetic stories of many of our ministers 
and their families. Quite true, in some cases the 
minister may be at fault for not exhibiting greater 
thrift, but with the salaries that they get there have 
been no great opportunities for extravagance or 
prodigality. 

Not only is it a question of relieving the distress 
of those who have grown old in the service, but it is a 
question of making conditions of life in the ministry 
attractive enough to enlist the services of a fine type 
of men and women. We do not know whether this 
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particular suggestion of the Pennsylvania State Con- 
vention is exactly the thing we want to do as a de- 
nomination or not, but we do know that something 
along this line is called for. The big thing about the 
suggestion is that it calls our attention to a matter 
we dare not neglect. If we once begin to think about 
pensions, pensions will come. 


* * 


MUMMIES OF STONE AGE MEN 


Y faith the explorers and scientists of an expedi- 
tion recently sent out by the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York have made 

what appear to be important discoveries. To things 
hoped for they have given substance. For things 
not seen they have found evidence. 

On an inaccessible rocky island of the Aleutian 
group, they have found a tomb perfectly preserved 
containing mummies of men of the Stone Age. To 
just what stone age these specimens belong has not 
yet been determined, but apparently they go back to 
remote antiquity. . 

Because in the past in regions of eternal ice and 
snow there have been found repeatedly carcasses of 
both mastodon and mammoth with hair and flesh 
kept intact by the cold, these scientists argued that 
there was no reason why they should not find the 
bodies of the men who hunted and ate the animals 
thousands of years ago. So they equipped an expedi- 
tion and started out “not knowing whither they 
went” but knowing that they had tens of thousands 
of square miles of frozen wilderness to explore. For 
ten weeks they fought fog and gales and hardships 
of many kinds. Finally as they were about to leave 
America and head for Siberia they tried one last 
island, ‘tempted,’’ as McCracken the leader put it, 
“more by the unscalable ramparts of the rocky island 
off which they were hove to than by any likelihood 
of finding what they sought.” 

They climbed the cliffs in a bitter gale which 
threatened every moment to hurl them into the surf 
below. Nearly spent, they lay at last on top recover- 
ing strength, when one of the party saw near by a 
human hand. Exposed by the elements, it beckoned 
them to a find which, from the standpoint of history, 
may be as important as any made in recent years. 

In a hollow of the rocks, covered with blocks of 
granite, they found a sarcophagus of wooden logs 
fastened together with bone nails, showing skilled 
workmanship and perfectly preserved. “‘As the spot 
is 600 miles from the nearest timbered country and 
hundreds of feet above sea level,” said Mr. McCracken, 
“the patience and toil of the burial party can well be 
imagined.” In the tomb lay the body of a man of 
high rank, dressed in his tanned sea otter and bird 
skins, and the bodies of servants or companions buried 
to keep ‘‘the Ice King”’ company, as well as other ob- 
jects of priceless interest. 

When the scientists have had a chance to in- 
vestigate more fully we shall know about how far 
back this discovery takes us. Here we merely note 
that not only science but religion is richer because of 
this exploit and similar exploits of scientists in all 
parts of the world. 

The achievement is the result not only of knowl- 
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edge, but of that fundamental faith which is willing 
to live life and risk life on the basis of propositions 
not which have been proved but which everything in 
a man tells him are true. 

That kind of faith bridges the chasm which 
bigots on both sides have allowed to open between 
science and religion. Also without fear of contradic- 
tion we can say that the faith, the toil and the pa- 
tience of those who buried and of those who found, 
separated though they are by thousands of years, 
equally interpret the progress of mankind. 


ok * 


THE WEE FREES OF SCOTLAND 


HEN men combine two: denominations,” said 
Dr. Macartney of Philadelphia recently, 
“the resutl is three denominations.” Yes, if 
the “‘wee frees’ must be counted. But the world 
moves on even if the “wee frees’’ hang on to its coat 
tails. 'The Church of Scotland and the United Free 
Church now are near a union. It is the next step to 
take. In 1900 the United Presbyterian and the Free 
Church combined to make the United Free Church, 
and the ‘wee frees’ or “die hards,” as they were 
called, a few people who stayed out, by decision of 
the courts stripped the United Free Church of nearly 
all its property. But the United Free Church never 
wavered. In spite of all the jokes about Scotch 
thrift, a true Scotch Presbyterian counts money as 
dross in comparison with conviction. Now again a 
“wee free’ minority is staying out of this last union. 
Are they merely stubborn men intent on having 
their own way? Are they martyrs to their sense of 
duty? Are they morally strong or weak? Are they 
intellectually big or petty? Probably in the group 
are all kinds. It is not for us to pass judgment. 
* * 


BLESSED ARE THE MODEST 

T a time when British people were reacting 
violently against “stunt flights,” and British 
newspapers were pointing out that Americans 
seemed to have forgotten that the Atlantic was first. 
flown by Alcock and Brown, and when nobody in 
Great Britain was in any mood to entertain aerial 
visitors, Miss Earhart landed in Wales and proceeded 
to capture the hearts of the British nation. Her plane 
was named the “Friendship.” She minimized the 
significance of what she had done. In every message 
and interview she gave credit to Stultz, the pilot, and 
Gordon, the mechanic, and spoke of herself as simply 
a passenger. She refused to commercialize her 
exploit. She showed an intelligent interest in British 
achievements. She kept her head and acted like her- 
self—a modest, high-minded, kind, intelligent Ameri- 
can girl. As a result the cables began to report a 
popularity in England “second only to that of Lind- 
bergh.”” High honors were paid her and the populace 
acclaimed her. The more she honestly tried to quench 
enthusiasm over herself, the higher the enthusiasm 
grew. In her short stay in England, she earned the 

title of ‘“Another Good-Will Ambassador.” 

In modesty there is power. Nineteen hundred 
years ago the evangelists used a word to express 
freedom from undue self-assertion which the King 
James scholars translated “meek.” Unfortunately 
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in English the word has almost lost its original sig- 
nificance. We are much nearer the thought of the 
Master when we say “Blessed are the modest, for 
they shall inherit the earth.” 

By the career of Amelia Earhart the saying seems 


to be verified. 
* * 


FOR HE CARETH FOR YOU 


UMBLE yourselves therefore,” writes Peter, 
“under the mighty hand of God, that he may 
exalt you in due time, casting all your care 

upon him, for he careth for you.” 

This is not an injunction to cowardice or laziness. 
It is a message for the man who is struggling to the 
very limit of his strength. It is a statement to the 
effect that the Senior Partner realizes that He, too, 
has a responsibility in the matter. If the weight be- 
comes too heavy, do not let it crush you. Just put 
it over on the broad shoulders of your Colleague. It 
is all wrong to shirk, but it is just as wrong to refuse 
help. 

This Senior Partner in the business of living a 
decent, useful life is more than a mere business asso- 
ciate. ‘He careth.” It makes all the difference in 
the world if anybody cares. Bitterness and anger and 
jealousy and pessimism come when we let the deadly 
suspicion enter our minds that “nobody cares any- 
way.’ The greatest sacrifices are made easy when we 
realize that somebody does care. 
that counts with us. And Peter held the theory that 
God cares. 

It is a mighty cheering thing if it is true. Inex- 
haustible strength, wisdom beyond anything that 
we can conceive of, resourcefulness fully adequate to 
every emergency, in some way is tied up with us—and 
cares. 

This business that we have bungled is not going 
on to the rocks after all. This body which seems to be 
weakening is only an incident in life. The firm is 
going through. There is capital enough. All that we 
little junior partners need be careful about is to look 
after our end of things and not make it impossible for 
the Senior to give usa hand. He careth and He will 
see us through. There is a good fifty-fifty chance that 
it is all true. Everything within us tells us it is true, 
and we are proceeding on that theory. 

ok * 


CELEBRATION OF ARMISTICE DAY 


HE churches will appreciate the enterprise of the 
Alliance for International Friendship in send- 
ing out in the month of June a preliminary 

announcement of the annual convention to be held in 
New York City, Nov. 11, 12, 18. Many more people 
will save this date because of this early announcement. 

Armistice Day this year will be of especial in- 
terest. It is the tenth anniversary. The World 
Alliance plans an observance of the day at the morn- 
ing services of all the churches and religious societies 
of Greater New York, and a public mass meeting at 
the Metropolitan Opera House at 3 p. m. 

The general sessions will come on Monday and 
Tuesday, Noy. 12 and 18. Senator Borah, Dr. Nor- 
wood of City Temple, London, Jane Addams, Dr. 
Newton, Bishop McDowell, Father Ryan, Professor 


It is the caring - 


Shotwell, Dr. Fosdick and the Rev. E. Stanley Jones 
of India have already accepted invitations. 

Our own ministers who will necessarily be in their 
pulpits that day can co-operate by getting in touch 
with this movement for world friendship, and having 
services of their own which will back it up. 

* * 
THREATENED SPLIT NEVER CAME 
N “Two Years without a Fight,” the Baptist of 

Chicago reviews editorially the récent Northern 

Baptist Convention at Detroit, and also the doc- 
trinal and administrative controversies of the past 
few years. 

Because the fight between modernists and fun- 
damentalists was shelved two years ago, many people 
jumped to the conclusion that the fundamentalists 
had won. What has happened is that both modernists 
and fundamentalists have come to realize instinctively 
that “here is a problem,” as the Baptist puts it, “not 
to be settled by debate.” 

“Hither,” the paper continues, “the fundamen- 
talist and the modernist must ultimately part com- 
pany, or an interpretation of the gospel must be 
reached which transcends all terms of controversy 
involved. That is, we must find an interpretation 
through principles older than our traditions, newer 
than our modernism, and deeper than our funda- 
mentalism. And the mind of the denomination has 
been in a sort of agitated pause, hoping to arrive at 
such an interpretation. There is reason to hope that 
we are coming to such an interpretation.” 

* * 
COMPENSATION 
(A Contributed Editorial by H. M.) 

AYS of bad weather had frazzled everybody’s 
nerves, and, the morning had brought discom- 
fort and irritation, not to say discouragement. 

It was some relief when the sun came out, but much 
more when Dr. Hervey, bowed a little with the ac- 
cumulated burden of perpetual youth, came into the 
office, radiating indomitable cheer of spirit and ex- 
pressing not only warm appreciation for what he 
termed the splendid achievement of the Leader, but 
voicing even deeper appreciation for its spirit and 
purpose. 

To have him briefly comment on his seventy years’ 
connection with St. Lawrence University and, just 
by way of contrast with its present magnificent suc- 
cess, recall the days of struggle when it seemed as 
though it would surely have to close its doors, made 
any pessimism over present conditions seem absurd. 

And just then, as Dr. Hervey was giving us a 
benediction of farewell, a letter came from another of 
our oldest and finest ministers, enclosing a generous 
check for the National Memorial Church and con- 
taining this message: ‘‘Please extend my love to the 
Editor. I think of him as one of our saints in action, 
a sort of spiritual dynamo.” 

Even the indisposition that had sent the Editor 
home early had its compensation in giving the Mana- 
ger the opportunity to be his temporary substitute. 

Yes, there are many problems, and some dis- 
couragements, but the Dr. Herveys and the Major 
Trickeys make the day’s work richly worth while. 
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Up the Valley at Break of Day 


Johannes 


=| HE morning after the Fourth of July, my 
‘| youngest brother had a business engagement 
in Delaware County (New York) some seven- 
Sis ty miles from Cobleskill, where he lives. I 
agreed to go with him to Sidney, sixty miles away, 
and to come home by rail. 

“_, For one used to living by Daylight Saving it is 
no hardship to get up at 4a. m. In fact it is one of 
the things I take most delight in doing. Although 
my brother had said, ‘‘We will start at 5 and stop at 
the restaurant for breakfast,’’ I preferred my own 
coffee fresh made, boiled in an old-fashioned pot 
which I found on a top shelf, made with an egg and 
“twice turned over.’ When such coffee is right it is 
the color of priceless old amber. Eating thus in the 
dewy freshness of the early morning, with bread and 
wild strawberry jam and coffee set on the kitchen 
table, the beautiful old cat and her two homely kit- 
tens hilariously happy to have somebody around at 
that hour of the day, one feels he is indeed master of 
his fate, a captain of his soul. A bit of the boasted 
liberty of his country belongs to him. 

Our route was along the main water courses, 
southwest all the way, up the valley of the Cobleskill 
to its source, over the watershed to the Schenevus 
Creek, and down that stream and along the Susque- 
hanna River to Sidney. The road we followed was 
one of the main state routes running from Albany and 
Schenectady to Binghamton and recently named the 
Schohanna Trail. From the standpoint of scenery, 
it is as satisfying as one can find in many a day’s 
journey. It is the scenery of green smiling valleys 
and wooded hillsides, of gently curving roads and 
changing grades, of deep meadows and hill pastures, 
of prosperous villages and successful dairy farms. 
After wild gorges and steep mountains or weary miles 
straight away over monotonous level country, the 
motorist finds these valleys a paradise. 

I used to think that perhaps I looked at these 
hills through eyes blinded by affection, but as I have 
traveled around this old world I have become con- 
vinced that on their own merits they can hold their 
own with any section. 

Just west of Cobleskill there is an especially 
beautiful part of the road. It is the divide between 
the waters of the Cobleskill, which make their way to 
the Mohawk, and the waters of the Schenevus, 
which reach the ocean through the Susquehanna. 
The hills, only six or seven hundred feet above the 
floor of the valley, are over two thousand feet above 
sea level. As one nears the divide he seems to have 
reached the end of the route. The hills close in and 
apparently there is no way through. Then the road 
makes a curve and ahead we see the pass. As one 
begins to go down the Schenevus, the valley gradually 
broadens. Near the old historic town of Unadilla, 
the state road runs for miles along the broader Sus- 
quehanna, calm and peaceful here and thickly shaded 
with elms and willows. 


The farms in this region are dairy farms. Far 
up the steep hillsides close to the edge of the woods, 
and sometimes down on the level valley land, one 
sees the black and white cattle. Tearing over the 
road in the early morning are the big milk trucks on 
their way to the milk station where cars are loaded 
for New York. On the bottom lands there are mead- 
ows of clover and timothy for hay, and corn-fields 
on which are produced the crops which are cut up 
and placed in silos so the cattle can have green food 
in winter. Besides milk, potatoes are an important 
crop. There are many apple orchards. And farming 
is enough diversified so that there never is a complete 
crop failure in this section. 

It is a shaded country with sugar maples along 
the roadsides and an occasional elm or white pine to 


give variety, noble elms or maples by themselves in 


the fields, and nearly every hill covered with forests 
of maple, birch, beech, and hemlock. One does not 
realize in such a wooded country that our trees are 
being butchered and our lumber problem becoming 
acute. It isin precisely this kind of region where there 
is so much natural forest land that movements to 
encourage reforestation are gaining momentum. Hast 
of Oneonta, we passed a hill taken over by a group of 
Oneonta citizens and set to young trees—a group 
interested in game and fish as well as forests. Near 
Colliers close to the road we passed a sign: “Scotch 
Pine Seedlings planted May 6, 1924, by the Briggs 
Lumber Company. Have you planted your tree 
this year?” Boy Scouts in the larger communities 
sometimes turn out to help plant trees. 

My brother told me about an interesting ex- 
periment made by the Board of Supervisors of Scho- 
harie County. They secured possession of a 260 
acre hill farm which had to be sold for taxes, and 
planted 250,000 trees on it, the members of the Board 
and their friends turning out and making a field day 
and picnic of the planting. 

On my lap as we traveled smoothly and swiftly 
up the valley I held an old book—“Gazetteer of the 
State of New York, Embracing a Comprehensive 
View of the Geography, Geology and General His- 
tory of the State,”’ published in 1860. It is the book 
that my grandfather and grandmother took with 
them in the buggy when they made what was for 
them a notable trip to western New York many years 
ago. “Every county, city, town, village and lo- 
cality’’ is described. Grandmother held the book on 
her lap and read while grandfather drove. She 
told us the story when she was very old and we were 
very young. History was repeating itself, but where 
they took weeks we took hours. 

These valleys were settled forty to sixty years 
before the American Revolution, but the first settlers, 
as so often happened in the history of our country, 
literally took their lives in their hands. During the 
French and Indian Wars and Revolution they were 
“on the border,” or the frontier between the English 
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settlements and the French possessions. Perhaps it 
is more accurate to say that they lived in ““No Man’s 
Land.” 

There is interesting history in the names of the 
places we passed. Cobleskill is Dutch overlaid with 
Indian—at least according to one tradition—meaning 
the “kill” or ‘‘creek’”’ of Cobus, one of the chiefs of 
the early days. A less romantic tradition says that 
Cobel, a white man, built a mill on the “kill.’”” War- 
nerville is the ville or village of the Warners. At one 
time both George Warner and his two sons, George 
and Nicholas, were prisoners of the Indians, Nicholas 
soon escaping, the others remaining in captivity until 
the end of the war. 

It is a country of Indian traditions and Indian 
names. Schoharie and Otsego, the two counties 
through which we were traveling, are both Indian. 
Schoharie means “driftwood,” and comes from a 
driftwood bridge the Indians used to cross the Scho- 
harie River. Otsego, or Otesaga, probably refers 
to a large stone at the outlet of Otsego Lake. The 
Indian name of Cobleskill, Otsgaragu, is no longer 
used. It means “hemp hill.” Schenevus, twenty- 
two miles west of Cobleskill, on the Schenevus Creek, 
is from the Indian word Schavus, or ‘‘the first hoeing 
of corn.” ; 

The little events of every day life show in the 
names the Indians used. Indian corn helped fix 
many names. Niskayuna in Otsego County and in 
Schenectady County means ‘the corn people,” or 
“extensive corn flats.” Onistagrawa, a hill near 
Middleburg in Schoharie County, means corn moun- 
tain. Succotash, made from corn and beans, and 
suppawn, boiled Indian meal, are two of the Indian 
words which have survived. 

Oneonta, which we reached an hour after we 
left Cobleskill, means ‘a stony place,” not a very 
accurate description of the thriving city of to-day. 
Otego, the next village southwest of Oneonta, is 
Wanteghe, “the village further down.” 

Unadilla, or Deunadilla, near the end of our 
morning drive, means ‘‘a place of meeting.” W. M. 
Beauchamp, who wrote “Indian Names in New 
York,” whose guidance we follow on several of these 
names, says that the name might have come from the 
fact that the Oneidas or the Mohawks joined forces 
here on their southern expeditions, or simply from the 
meeting of the two rivers. Brant, the famous Mo- 
hawk chieftain, held important conferences here. 

The old Indian trails followed the water courses 
where they could. The tide of invasion more than 
once rolled down the valley up which we were travel- 
ing. The worst invasion of Cobleskill was in 1778— 
Saturday the first day of June. Brant, the college- 
bred Indian chieftain, led a force of 350 Tories and 
Indians to Cherry Valley, which seemed to be too 
well protected. So he made for the little settlement at 
Cobleskill, whether over the hill to what is now East 
Worcester or down the West Branch I do not know. 
We are sure that there were Indian scouts in the woods 
between what is now Richmondville and East Worces- 
ter on May 30, for two of the Cobleskill men had a 
hand to hand conflict with them, leaving one Indian 
dead on the ground. The presence of hostile Indians 
so near impelled the little company of militia at 
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Cobleskill to send for help immediately to the fort 
at Schoharie, nine miles away. Captain Patrick led 
thirty or forty regulars to reinforce Captain Chris- 
tian Brown and his company of sixteen or twenty local 
volunteers. If only the local man could have taken 
the command, the story might have been different. 
Fifty or sixty could never have defeated three hun- 
dred and fifty, but they need not have marched into 
a trap. As it was they proceeded up the Cobleskill 
until they saw a small force of Indians in the open 
apparently maneuvering to lure them on. Brown 
wanted to stop, but Patrick insisted on an advance. 
As a result the little force marched into an ambuscade. 
Brant had his men in a semi-circle with the wings ready 
to close in and surround the entire company. 

Captain Patrick received a ball in the thigh and 
two of his men attempted to carry him back, but all 
three were killed. Then Brown ordered a retreat, 
and not a moment too soon, for they would have 
been cut off. The Colonials fell back, doing their 
best to delay the enemy until the women and children 
in the settlement could make their way through the 
Four heroic fellows— 
one account says five—stopped at the George Warner 
log house and volunteered to hold it until the others 
could save their families. It was another cas2 of 
Leonidas and the Spartans at the Pass of Thermopylae. 
These men put up such a fight that the whole pursuing 
force was stopped for a while. All of them gave their 


’ lives—one was tortured to death—but they succeeded 


in what they tried to do. Not a woman or a child 
was killed or captured. The names of two of the 
men we know—Ferster and Frimire—but the names of 
three are unknown. They were ‘merely regulars” 
doing their duty. But if ever the overworked word 
hero was well applied, it was to these five men. Their 
graves were not marked, and while thousands now 
pass up and down the valley over the Schohanna 
Trail within sight of where they lie, no one knows the 
exact spot. A monument to the dead of this engage- 
ment, known and unknown, perhaps some day will 
be put up. We have a better idea of where the dead 
Tories and Indians lie. A mulatto who was with them 
came back after the war and pointed out a little 
swamp near the road, still to be seen, where about 
” were buried. 

We have many family traditions about this bat- 
tle. It was at the home of one great, great, great 
grandfather, Lawrence Lawyer, that the troops as- 
sembled, before the march up the valley. The State 
School of Agriculture now owns the beautiful hill 
and creek farm he owned. It was at the log house of a 
great, great, great, great grandfather, George Warner, 
a mile farther up the valley, that the fatal advance 
was made, and it was this house in which the five 
men laid down their lives. Grandfather Lawyer, a 
militiaman, carried on his shoulders one of the 
wounded continental soldiers, Jonas Belknap, out 
of the fight and “hid him one side.” Belknap was 
almost discovered by two retreating Indians when 
their dog growled at him, but managed to elude de- 
tection and was picked up the next day. Grand- 
mother Lawyer lay out in the woods all night in the 
rain with her children, and made her way to Scho- 
harie the next day. It was a lively month for my 
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ancestors, for a great grandfather whose name I 
bear was in the hot fight at Monmouth, “down in 
Jersey,” on the 28th of the same month. In the valley 
of the Cobleskill and along its main tributary the 
“West Branch” five of my direct ancestors were 
taken prisoner by the Indians before the Revolution 
ended—two coming back to see to it that I should 
come along just in the form that I am. 

All these traditions make every trip up and down 
our valley of great significance. And when we go 
through the gap and on down the Susquehanna we 
find that the history is all tied up with our history. 
On July 3, after the Battle of Cobleskill, there was 
the Wyoming massacre along the Susquehanna in 
Pennsylvania. The November following was the 
Cherry Valley massacre. In the year 1779 the Sus- 
quehanna was dammed up to fioat the boats of one 
section of General John Sullivan’s Indian Expedition 
to chastise the Indians for the black deeds of 1778. 
The strange rise of the river in midsummer which 
worked so to the advantage of their foes took all the 
fight out of the Indians. 

In our sixty miles trip to Sidney we passed 
through Richmondville, East Worcester, Worcester, 
Schenevus, Maryland, Colliers, Oneonta, Otego, Wells 
Bridge and Unadilla. Most of these places are vil- 
lages of from 200 to 600 people. Unadilla and Sidney 
are larger, Sidney having 5,000 people, and Oneonta 


_ Way. 


is a city of 12,000. In the smaller places there are 
many people of independent means, retired farmers 
who have enough to be comfortable partly because 
their tastes are simple and also because they have 
gardens and chicken-yards which provide an im- 
portant part of their living. These farmers are con- 
servative about local improvements and scrutinize 
the tax rate with care, but just the same these villages 
present a trim, well kept appearance. 

There were many side valleys which we would 
have liked to explore if there had been time. My 
brother seemed to know them all. 

In Richmondville and in Schenevus we passed 
the offices of two of the fighting editors of the state— 
the editor of the Richmondrille Phoenix and the editor 
of the Schenerus Monitor. Justhow drunk John Jones, 
prominent citizen, was when he went home, the route 
he took, the argument he had by his front horse block 
and what his wife said when he got in his front door, 
has been told in the Monitor more than once. People 
in Schenevus it is said walk the straight and narrow 
And yet the editor is a jolly fellow who takes in 
barrels of apples now and then in payment of arrears 
on subscriptions. This editor tried parachute jump- 
ing from a balloon at one time, but found it 
tame after editing a country weekly. There are no 
thrills left for this fellow unless some day he tackles a 
religious weekly. 


Freedom of the Church’ 


Conard B. Rheiner 


Ss) URING the persecutions by the Roman em- 

S| perors, the early Christians presented a 
united front-in self-defense. But with 

axe Constantine the Christians rose to power; 
7 least, persecution subsided and the followers of 
Jesus were granted equal rights. Not that there were 
no differences of belief and practise among Christians 
before Constantine, there were. But as long as a 
common enemy threatened, these differences remained 
in the background. With the rise of the Roman 
Catholic Church, differences of opinion were stamped 
out by persecution—the same method the emperors 
had used to exterminate early Christianity. There 
was for centuries no such thing as religious freedom. 


Everybody was forced to think as the church, and 


that meant ultimately as the Pope, dictated. 

The same power manifested by the early Chris- 
tians under persecution was later manifested by the 
heretical groups which grew up outside the estab- 
lished church. Yet conditions soon developed which 
were beyond the control of the Papacy. Martin Lu- 
ther, a remarkably sincere monk in Germany, pro- 
tested the sale of indulgences, and the tacking of his 
Ninety-five Theses on the door of the Castle Church 
in Wittenberg on October 31, 1517, is usually said to 
mark the beginning of the Protestant Reformation. 
Luther and all the leaders of the New Religious 
Awakening rejected the final authority of the Pope, 
the infallibility of Church Councils, and made their 
final appeal to the Scriptures, and to the Scriptures, 
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moreover, as interpreted by the individual judgment. 

This principle, carried to its logical conclusion, 
would imply almost as many religious systems as 
there are men. For no two men think alike, and if 
each is free to interpret for himself there is much 
room for great differences. Luther could not see the 
implications of his own principle, and he was uncom- 
promising in his attitude towards both the Anabap- 
tists and the Zwinglians. And soon the Protestant 
groups inaugurated campaigns of persecution against 
each other. The sects multiplied, since each free 
thinker was forced out of his group and had to estab- 


. lish a new denomination of his own. Even in the 


new world, where Puritans- and Pilgrims sought re- 
ligious freedom and found it, this same intolerant 
spirit developed. The Bay Colony established a reign 
of terror for non-Congregationalists. 

This division of Christianity into sects has per- 
sisted even to the present, and will continue so long 
as the original cause remains. Denominationalism, 
or sectarianism, was and is a necessary step in the 
achievement of the Protestant ideal—an individual 
interpretation of the Bible. Necessary because there 
was and is little freedom inside any of the one hundred 
and fifteen odd groups. Up until a recent date each 
denomination felt that it had the whole divine truth, 
and, of course, this idea and the idea of change were 
incongruous. No progress was possible because no 
change was possible. 

To-day, practically all denominations have broad- 
ened a bit,and old prejudices are being broken down 
rapidly. This modern spirit is shown by the exist- 
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ence in the same denomination of fundamentalists 
and modernists. John Roach Straton and Harry 
Emerson Fosdick both have Baptist fellowship. 
There are right and left wing Unitarians. As a re- 
sult of the recent removing of the bans on dancing 
and card playing by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
men and women who would do these things anyway 
can now take up the duties of church membership 
without feeling themselves to be hypocrites, while the 
“good old Methodists’ can abstain and continue 
smugly happy in their triumphant struggle with the 
devil. There is more room than ever before in our 
churches for thinking men and women. And if their 
thinking carries them beyond the proprieties in one 
denomination, it is an easy matter to join another 
where such advanced thinking is fostered. 

Now what are some of the other indications of a 
freer spirit among the various church bodies? There 
are several movements which clearly evidence a 
widening horizon and a growing tolerance. For in- 
stance, the major denominations have formed a loose 
organization called “The Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America.” It is true that Universalists 
and Unitarians have not been allowed to join with 
the others, but the: evangelical denominations have 
united to do some constructive work which no one 
of them could have done alone. This is a very hope- 
ful sign of the present. 


Then there is the splendid unification in Canada. _ 


There Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congregation- 
alists have merged into a United Free Church of 
Canada. This organic union seems to be accomplish- 
ing what was intended. It is significant to note that 
there were some local churches which refused to join 
in this forward movement, proving that even among 
Orthodox denominations there is still a reluctance to 
give up the old battle cries and the old battle stand- 
ards. But looked at from the standpoint of totality, 
the formation of the United Free Church of Canada is 
a very important step. 

Still another indication of the modern spirit is 
the growth of the federation idea in small communi- 
ties all over, but especially in New England. Where 
the financial burden of supporting, say, three sep- 
arate churches is prohibitive, the three congrega- 
tions have come together, decided upon one or the 
other of the properties as the church home, called a 
minister acceptable to the majority, and started on 
another lap of useful work in the community. This is 
the history of local church organizations in thousands 
of the smaller towns. Only recently the First Uni- 
versalist Society of Roxbury and the Winthrop Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church federated and joyful 
anticipation of a greater work is shared by all. 

We must not forget to mention the agreement 
between the Unitarians and Universalists whereby 
it is promised that neither will enter a field where the 
other is already at work. A similar agreement is 
now in effect between the Universalists and Congre- 
gationalists. These agreements have been the means 
of conserving large sums of money which would have 
been wasted on duplicated effort. 

There is still one other type of co-operation 
which I desire to bring to your attention. In some 
towns of considerable size, a rather ingenious scheme 


has been found to work. Take East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, as an example. A large edifice worthy to be 
called a church has been erected jointly by all¥de- 
nominations. In this building on Sunday the various 
groups worship in their own way, of course at dif- 
ferent hours. During the week the new building is 
always open and there are meetings of some kind 
every day. - A schedule has been worked out ena- 


bling each denomination to sponsor its own social 


affairs. This is worthy of great consideration and 
much publicity. ‘ 

We have hastily surveyed the past and the 
present of Christianity. And can nothing be said of 
thefuture? I am no prophet, but certain tendencies 
are noticeably at work. The various experiments in 
good-will among the denominations must continue 
because they have borne good fruits. But these ex- 
periments have already proved that the differences 
which have separated religious men and women are 
not so great as supposed. 

In the not far distant future we can hope for an 
organic union of several Orthodox bodies such as we 
now have in Canada. It seems difficult for a fair- 
minded person to appreciate the reasons which still 
hold apart the various groups of Methodists. Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, Christians, and Methodists have 
not enough differences to keep them apart much 
longer. 

Perhaps we can hope for a union of the liberal 
religious forces in America. Certainly we can see, 
dimly now but surely more clearly than in the past, 
a closer working agreement among Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, liberal Congregationalists. 

I don’t think the most pessimistic man on earth 
could say with sincerity, ‘““These things will never 
come to pass.” 

But no real advance in Christian unity can be 
made, or will be made, so long as denominations, 
through their ministers in their pulpits, declare that 
there is no truth but theirs. What each member of 
each denomination can say is: For me, mine is the 
most satisfying, the most helpful, system. With 
his next breath, he must be ready to exclaim for the 
whole world to hear: If you find some other set of 
beliefs, some other practises, or some other set of 
principles, more helpful, more inspiring, I respect 
you for your individual judgment. And perhaps 
through tolerance, through the broadest kind of 
education, and the freest type of speech, we shall 
some day all worship under the same roof just as we 
all worship the same Father. 

Pg ee 
IN SILENCE 

Why fret you at your work because 

The deaf world does not hear and praise? 
Were it so bad, O workman true, 

To work in silence all your days? 
I hear the traffic in the street, 

But not the white worlds o’er the town; 
I heard the gun at sunset roar, 

I did not hear the sun go down. 
Are work and workman greater when 

The trumpet blows their fame abroad? 
Nowhere on earth is found the man 

Who works as silently as God. 

Samuel Valentine Cole. 
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Science and Modern Humanism * 


Ernest William Barnes 


ty] WISH to speak to you to-day of the necessity 
Mi of science as an instrument of education. 
To this end I invite you to consider the extent 

lu} to which science has, practically within the 
BSE century, changed the whole background of our 
thought. I wish to urge that science, by giving us a 
new knowledge of man’s origin and place in the uni- 
verse, has become a most important factor in humane 
studies. Because it has caused the whole range of 
human activity to be seen in a new light, it has created 
a new humanism which differs from the “enlighten- 
ment” of the eighteenth century almost as widely as 
the humanism of the Renaissance differed from 
medieval scholasticism. The new humanism is, of 
course, a product of the scientific method which was 
first manifested after the Dark Ages in Roger Bacon 
and successfully established its power after the 
Renaissance. Yet the knowledge won by that 
method has been recently so great in amount, and so 
revolutionary in its character, that we have lately 
entered into a new world of thought. In urging the 
value of the scientific teaching to which you devote 
your lives I would contend that, in spite of the ills 
produced by the change in human life which applied 
science has made possible, it remains true that science 
is ultimately beneficent and not brutal. I invite you 
to consider what might happen to human progress if 
the retrogression of classical civilization were repeated, 
and the severe discipline of scientific method were 
once again discarded by mankind. And I trust that 
you will pardon me if I try to indicate how the new 
humanism, of which you are the servants, is related 
to the traditional philosophic-religious outlook of 
Western Europe. 

I need hardly remind you that science has crept 
gradually and almost stealthily into the curriculum 
of our public schools. By the old “Greek Play” 
headmasters it was regarded with somewhat of the 
mixture of irritation and contemptuous tolerance 
that we give to an intrusive cat. They found it an 
expensive subject, demanding specially equipped 
rooms and costly apparatus. They associated it, not 
with culture, but with low forms of mechanical dex- 
terity and nauseous smells. ‘“‘Bottle-washing’” and 
“stinks” expressed in schoolboy language the pre- 
vailing attitude of mind of unfriendly critics. 

And now the old order has passed away. Science 
no longer fights for recognition. It has established 
itself in modern education. The change might have 
come about because of the utility of applied science in 
modern industry. In that event, we should have 
apologized for a development which, though natural, 
was not wholly desirable. But no teacher of science 
need now think it necessary to offer excuses for the 
place which his subject takes in a modern educational 
curriculum. He feels instinctively that the outlook 
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created by modern science is too important to be 
ignored. We are not properly educated unless in the 
background of our thought there lies the conception 
of the universe which has been fashioned by men of 
science. Modern science has put man and his activi- 
ties into a wholly new setting. Every department of 
human thought feels the influence of the new knowl- 
edge. The outlook of our grandparents, the postulates 
of their thinking, have become incredibly remote. 
New vistas in space and time have of late spread 
themselves before us. They are like the wider 
horizons which spread before the boy who for the first 
time climbs the mountain which overshadows his 
village home. Man has suddenly reached a new 
understanding of his origin and place in the physical 
universe, a new understanding of the nature and ex- 
tent of that universe. He knows himself to be the 
product of processes whose duration is conveniently 
measured by the unit of a million years. The distances 
which a modern astronomer puts before him in de- 
seribing the galactic sub-universe to which he be- 
longs are incredible: the unit is a light-year, some 
six million-million miles. In that universe our sun 
is one among some two thousand million stars. There 
appear to be other sub-universes in the universe 
which the astronomer observes. Their distance is 
calculated to extend to a million light-years. And 
yet all available evidence points to the fact that the 
universe is finite. Nay more, it had a beginning and 
will have an end... . Gone is the time when man 
could believe that his earth was of central significance 
in the universe. Gone is the time when man could 
believe that he was not akin to other forms of life upon 
the earth. Such ideas have passed away, never to 
return unless our civilization is destroyed by our 
follies and crimes. And it is scientific method which, 
with amazing rapidity, has given us our enlarged 
understanding. 

What is the value of such knowledge as a part of | 
human culture? It is sometimes urged that it is of 
little use to give a boy or girl instruction in the ele- 
ments of physics and chemistry, of zoology and ap- 
plied mathematics. Such knowledge, we are reminded, 
will probably be forgotten in later years, while the 
sympathetic appreciation of a few masterpieces of 
poetry and drama will remain as a permanent factor 
in emotional life. None of us would deny the in- 
spiring and lasting value of the training by which we 
are led to admire great work in literature and art. 
The most hardened scientist, who in youth has been 
touched by the beauty and pathos of human striving 
and achievement, feels a thrill when he reads Milton’s 
eulogy of Athens: ‘‘the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
and eloquence.” He has lost much unless he re- 
mains sensitive to her lofty, grave tragedians who 


> “treat 


Of fate and chance and change in human life, 
High actions and high passions best describing.” 


It is probably also true that the man of science, when 
he steps back for a moment from some investigation 
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which has absorbed his whole activity, feels that he 
has missed the fullness of human existence. He has 
not drunk as deep as others of the water of life. It 
is only too true that science is an exacting mistress. 
He who serves her can enjoy but few of the manifold 
gifts and graces of the human spirit, for life is short 
and new truth hard to win. Did not Newton sum up 
his unparalleled achievements by an echo of Milton’s 
line: “Children gathering pebbles on the shore?” 

We admit, then, that rational inquiry into physical 
and biological phenomena—and this is what we mean 
when we speak of modern science—that such inquiry 
can not, as an instrument of education, replace what 
are traditionally called humane studies. None the 
less, an appreciation of the nature of scientific method 
must henceforth form a part of our educational 
system: it is indeed essential to modern humanism. 
Every educated man and woman ought to have an 
understanding of the system of observation, ex- 
periment, theory and verification by which modern 
science has gained its triumphs. We may grant that 
the details of such elementary scientific knowledge 
as can be taught in our schools will usually be for- 
gotten. But we can by such teaching establish the 
belief that nature is knowable, and give an under- 
standing of the way in which the human mind reaches 
accurate knowledge of phenomena. The value of 
scientific teaching is that it persuades men that the 
universe is rational and convinces them that the pic- 


ture of it presented by modern science is the result of © 


rational inquiry. Men, in the mass, are mentally 
inert. Superstitions which belong to primitive ani- 
mism enter into the mental constitution of all of us. 
Most of our ideas come to us by what the psycholo- 
gists call “‘suggestion;’’ we accept them uncritically 
because others hold them. If the modern scientific 
outlook on the universe is accepted in this uncritical 
fashion it may be associated with all sorts of puerile 
beliefs, because in neither case will it be recognized 
that theories need to be tested by the critical judg- 
ment of reason. A training in scientific method is 
necessary to establish the principle that all theories 
and beliefs concerning physical and biological phe- 
nomena must be tested by the results of experimental 
inquiry. Only in this way can we guard against the 
persistence and spread of an anti-scientific temper 
which, if it prevailed, would lead to a progressive 
degeneration of human thought. The possibility of 
such degeneration is often ignored. It seems absurd 
to draw attention to it in an era of astonishingly 
rapid scientific progress. But we have to remember 
that scientific method arose among the Ionian Greeks 
in the sixth century B. C. It at once became amaz- 
ingly fertile in such subjects as astronomy and medi- 
cine. But, because there was no popular scientific 
education, the folk-beliefs of the populace gradually 
overwhelmed it. Two centuries before the barbari- 
ans flooded into the Roman Empire rational science 
was ignored. Primitive conceptions of the universe 
prevailed. You could choose between a three-story 
picture of hell, earth and heaven or some phantasy of 
heavenly spheres rotating round the earth. And 
medicine was contaminated by magical remedies 
against disease. “Before the process was ended,” 
says Dr. Singer (in his article on Ancient Medicine, in 


“Science and Civilization’’), “learned and Christian 
physicians had attached their names to material as 
mean and debased as any which the field-anthropolo- 
gist has elicited from the lore of the lowest savages.” 
I do not know if our greatest living authority on the 
history of medicine would agree with me, yet I venture 
to suggest that not Christianity, but lack of scientific 
education, was the cause of the decline. Christianity 
in the early centuries of its existence was shaped, as 
every religion is always shaped, by the ideas of the 
peoples among whom it spread. Originally a purely 
spiritual and highly ethical faith, it absorbed pre- 
Christian and magical beliefs. When scientific method 
was reborn at the Renaissance, critical inquiry was 
quickly applied to the diverse elements of existing 
ecclesiastical dogma and religious practise. By the 
consequences of the ensuing explosion we have not 
yet ceased to be troubled. 

I deliberately draw attention to the reaction of 
science on religious belief because I would insist that 
science is now, and must for civilized men continue 
to be, an essential element in human culture. Science 
not only gives us a picture of the universe in which 
all man’s spiritual faculties must find a place, but it 
also helps us the better to understand ourselves and 
our fellow-men. 

The principle of evolution is now firmly estab- 
lished—as the world’s laughter at Tennessee has 
within recent months amply demonstrated. Orig- 
inally a biological theory, it is now the unifying factor 
in anthropology, and its influence on psychology is 
great and growing. Man is not merely in his physical 
conformation one of the mammals, a developed off- 
shoot of some ape-like stock. It is recognized that 
his mind is an evolutionary product of the inter-action 
between his ancestry and its environment. The 
intelligence of civilized man is the outcome of some- 
thing like one or two million years of human and sub- 
human growth. Not merely do animal instincts and 
passions survive in us, but the structure of our mind 
retains traces of an incredibly distant animal past. 
Our susceptibility to psychological suggestion is akin 
to the herd-instinct which sways gregarious animals. 
Whenever emotional upset sets men ‘‘voyaging through 
strange seas of thought, alone,” primitive mental 
processes assert their vitality; and we go back to the 
second century of our era to find a parallel to the 
crazy necromancy, astrology and magic that flourish 
to-day. We are thus reminded that our civilization 
is fragile because the finest and latest spiritual un- 
derstanding reached by the human mind is insecurely 
held. It is the older acquisitions of humanity which 
are firmly embedded in our mental make-up. We 
have, therefore, to reckon with atavistic reversions: 
the recrudescence of mental processes which existed 
countless millennia ago. So sober a thinker as Rivers 
speculated that the dissociation of personality, 
which occasionally occurs in human beings, may be 
a throw-back to the time when our ancestors were 
amphibians, creatures whose land and water life 
demanded such mental dualism. Evolutionary psy- 
chology is still in its scientific infancy. Of the pre- 
history of man we know little, though our knowledge is 
rapidly growing. But such sciences help us to know 
ourselves. They give us a more penetrating insight 
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into human civilization. They will in due course 
enable mankind to strengthen its social fabric. Al- 
ready we see that, to this end, we must check the 
multiplication of degenerate racial stocks. But 
practical action must wait until we have a fuller 
knowledge of the causes and inheritability of human 
degeneracy. 

Such knowledge can only be won by scientific 
method. Just so far as the principles of scientific 
method prevail we can look to the future with hope. 
It is not necessary that all men or all women should 
become experts in one branch of science; but they 
ought to have the scientific temper. That temper 
expresses itself in a readiness to accept the conclusions 
reached by rational inquiry into phenomena and in a 
refusal to accept theories which will not stand the test 
of such inquiry. We must apply these principles 
universally, even to the phenomena of the religious 
consciousness. I do not think that true religion will 
suffer if what I have termed the scientific temper pre- 
vails. We have almost forgotten the absurd conten- 
tion that, if man be a developed ape, there can be 
nothing in him but what the ape possessed. We know 
that evolution is characterized by the emergence of 
new things—of, perhaps I may be permitted to say, 
new degrees of reality. Where they come from we 
do not know. The nature of the Power behind the 
evolutionary process and the Source of the creative 
activity which we observe, are not objects of scientific 
inquiry. But the moral qualities and spiritual faculties 
of man exist. By virtue of them he is a religious be- 
ing who attempts to explain their origin and meaning, 
and to develop them because he knows that they are 
good. Science can help by destroying false ration- 
alizations of religious experience. It can purify 
religion by divesting it of accretions which linger from 
pre-scientific times. 

Science has. already banished irrational fear from 
the minds of educated men by giving them a right 
understanding of phenomena. There is order in the 
cosmos; events are not caused by demons “‘hostile to 
men,” capricious, vindictive and terrible. The storm 
and the lightning can be explained. The spirits of the 
dead have no power over the living. The “bad 
dream” is not due to some malevolent supernatural 
being. The tabu is useless unless reason can justify it 
as a social convention. The witch and her familiar 
have gone: we gaze with pity on a half-demented 
old woman whose proper place is a mental home. 
Science has banished irrational fear from its own 
domain. But it must fight to hold its ‘territory. 
Primitive animism was once, so far as we can tell, 
universal. Belief in evil spirits persists in many of 
the lower races of humanity. If regard for scientific 
method should decay, such belief would revive among 
ourselves. 

Science has also banished the gods. The uni- 
verse is a unity and not subject to the control of in- 
dependent super-personalities. All things work to- 
gether, are inter-related, parts of an organic whole. 
The observed sequences of phenomena are not ar- 
bitrary or discordant. Science is built on the postu- 
late of the uniformity of nature, and its triumphs show 
that its postulate is sound. I believe that as soon 
as we pass from invariable sequence to the conception 
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of cause and effect we must further postulate Purpose 
in the universe and assume that the whole is subject 
to one intelligent Will. But most certainly we can 
not allow that a multiplicity of wills controls the 
machinery of which we are products. 

Science has banished the gods. Has it banished 
God? In effect it has done this if Pantheism or 
Naturalism be the interpretation of the universe to 
which it leads. But I can not see that any such in- 
terpretation is necessary or even probable. That 
the universe is a self-acting machine is to me an 
incredible assumption. If we make the assumption 
we are entirely unable to account for the emergence 
of man’s spiritual faculties. If, on the other hand, 
we identify God with His universe, good and evil are 
alike divine: our moral intuitions are meaningless. 
Now one of the great affirmations of modern science 
is that we must not separate man from the universe. 
He is part of it, a product of the activity manifested 
in its ceaseless change. Moreover, man’s mind is 
akin to the universal mind: otherwise the processes 
of nature would not yield to rational human inquiry. 
And, if man belongs to the whole scheme, his spiritual 
faculties must be a part of the scheme. Goodness, 
beauty and truth must of necessity find a place in our 
interpretation of the universe. So, as I see the matter, 
Naturalism and Pantheism do not adequately explain 
the cosmos to which man belongs. An interpretation 
which takes full account of the emergence of man 
with his moral and spiritual intuitions is only given by 
ethical Theism. Not only do all things work together, 
but they “work together for good to them that love 
God.” 

Science, then, does not, to my thinking, banish 
God. Neither does it banish the conception of the 
Kingdom of God, as formulated by the Founder of 
Christianity. The belief in a Golden Age in some 
past time has been held by many races. The Jews 
put such an age at the dawn of human history; and 
the belief was taken over by the Christian Church, 
though no warrant for it can be found in the teaching 
of Christ. It was consequently widespread in Europe 
until scientific method led to acceptance of the doc- 
trine of evolution. We are now convinced that human 
civilization, as we know it, is not a product of the de- 
generation of some past state of human perfection: 
it is the slowly-evolving consequence of the acquisi- 
tion by man of spiritual understanding. The ethical 
part of such understanding is shaped by man’s social 
needs. We may say that it originates in those needs 
and is thus an outcome of man’s environment, though 
its ultimate source, I would contend, must be the 
Power which created alike man and his surroundings. 
But, whatever be our religious philosophy, evolution 
describes the emergence in man of the spiritual per- 
ception on which human civilization rests. Man is 
slowly entering the kingdom of the good, the beauti- 
ful and the true. He is instinctively, though with 
grievous failures, seeking to create on earth the King- 
dom of God. Progress achieved in the past gives us 
sound reason to hope that further progress, to which 
we can assign no limit, will continue in the future. 
The process, so far as we can see, will be slow and by 
no means uniform. We delude ourselves by extrava- 
gant optimism if we think that immediately “‘there’s a 
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good time coming.” But the fact remains that the 
Kingdom of God is an ideal realm for which, and to 
which, humanity struggles. Science, it may justly be 
said, gives us no assurance that the ideal will ever 
be reached on earth and no hope that, if reached, it 
would be permanent. Alike for the individual and 
the race it is certain that here we have no abiding city. 
But is the ideal not the ultimately real? Is the earthly 
kingdom of our hopes and aspirations not a shadow 
in space and time of an eternal kingdom in some 
spiritual realm? I confess that it seems to me that 
man strives here for that which we will attain here- 
after. 

The spiritual interpretation which I give to 


the universe leads me to a belief in the permanence of 
spiritual values, to a conviction that human personaity 
in which those values are manifested will not be de- 
stroyed. When we ask her verdict on such specula- 
tions, science is silent. She can answer none of the 
ultimate questions that we put to her. They are not 
in her province. She deals with the world of sense- 
observation, tells us of sequences in physical and 
biological phenomena, and leaves us speculating as 
to the Reality which binds them together. But, 
though her range is limited, she leads us within that 
range from error to truth, from phantasy to fact. 
On the truth which she has revealed, and is still re- 
vealing, we build the new humanism of our age. 


Dr. George de Benneville 


Edwin C. Sweetser 


1S Universalists we may safely say that no 
other denomination of Christian believers 
had so remarkable a beginning as our own 
ic “| in this land. It is safe for us to say that 
no other originated in the preaching of two such re- 
markable men, each of whom had such extraordinary 
experiences that his story would be incredible if it 
were not fully authenticated. The story of one of 
them, John Murray, has been so frequently told, and 
is so fittingly kept in mind by the Murray Grove 
Association, that we are in no danger of ignoring it 
or of minimizing its significance. That of the other, 
however, is not so well known, and should be more 
frequently narrated and emphasized by us, for while 
John Murray is called the Father of Universalism in 
America, and was really the originator of organized 
Universalism, he was preceded as a preacher of the 
glorious doctrine by Dr. George de Benneville, who 
had been preaching it in this country for nearly thirty 
years before Murray arrived. 

Here, then, is a brief account of his remarkable 
story, gathered from various sources, including selec- 
tions from his autobiography, written in French and 
translated into English by the Rev. Elhanan Win- 
chester, who was intimately acquainted with him. 

His parents, George and Marie de Benneville, 
belonged to the French nobility, and, as Huguenots, 
fled to England for safety during the fearful perse- 
cution to which all Protestants were subjected under 
Louis XIV and the bigoted Madame de Maintenon. 
In England they were cordially welcomed by William 
and Mary, who were then on the throne, and who not 
only took them into their Court, but otherwise treated 
them with distinguished consideration. And there, 
in London, on July 26, 1703, their ninth and last 
child, George de Benneville, Jr., was born. His 
mother died as soon as he was born, and his father 
not long afterwards followed her. In the mean- 
time William and Mary had also died, and Queen 
Anne, daughter of James II, having ascended the 
throne, became the orphan child’s godmother and 
virtually adopted him, although he was nominally 
under the guardianship of one of his uncles. Under 
her affectionate care he received the best possible 
education and every other advantage which she was 
able to give to him. 


Until he was fourteen years of age he attended 
the French Protestant church in London and was re- 
garded as a member of it; but at that age he had a 
genuine and very remarkable conversion, as a result 
of which he was convinced that by the mercy of God 
all mankind will be saved; whereupon the French 
church, which was Calvinistic, excluded him; and 
soon afterwards, despite his youthfulness, he began 
to preach his new-found faith as he had opportun- 
ity. 

At the age of seventeen he felt that he was called 
to preach the gospel in the country of his ancestors; 
and, notwithstanding the danger, proceeded to do so. 
Landing at Calais, he began to preach in the open 
market-place; whereupon he was arrested and kept 
in prison for eight days. On being released he was 
told that a repetition of his offense would be at the 
risk of his life. 

For two years, however, he continued to defy 
that risk, associating himself with about four hun- 
dred persons of similar faith who, like the Scotch 
Covenanters, held their meetings in hidden places 
among the woods and the hills, till again he was ar- 
rested, and with one of his companions, a young man 
named Durant, was sentenced to be put to death. 
He was sentenced to be beheaded and Durant to be 
hanged. 

When the day for the double execution arrived, 
Durant was first called, and, singing one of the Psalms, 
fearlessly mounted the scaffold and triumphantly 
died. De Benneville also then mounted the scaffold, 
and, after praying for his murderers as Christ prayed 
on the cross, was just about to be beheaded when a 
courier arrived with a reprieve from the King, by 
intercession of the Queen. 

Another short imprisonment followed, and he 
then went to Germany, where he continued to live 
for the next eighteen years. There he studied medi- 
cine and afterwards practised it for a livelihood, 
gratuitously preaching in various parts of the coun- 
try and occasionally in Holland also. 

He then became very sick with a disease which, 
after reducing him almost to a skeleton, apparently 
caused him to die. For forty-two hours his body 
seemed to be dead, and preparations were accordingly 
made for its burial; and during all of that time, ac- 
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cording to his own belief, his soul, under the guidance 
of heavenly guardians, was visiting various parts of 
the spirit world and receiving most wonderful reve- 
lations concerning it. In that respect his experience 
resembled some of St. Paul’s, with the difference 
that, whereas Paul was uncertain as to whether he 
was “‘in the body or out of the body,” De Benneville 
felt sure that during those forty-two hours he was 
out of his body. He was sure that he was conscious 
of leaving it and of afterwards entering into it as it 
lay in the coffin in which it was about to be buried; 
and there is no indication that he ever wavered in 
that conviction to the end of his days. 

Not long after that strange experience, he felt 
that he was called to preach the gospel on this side of 
the sea; and accordingly he set sail for it in 1741, when 
he was thirty-eight years of age. During the voyage 
he was again overpowered by sickness, and when the 
vessel arrived at the foot of Dock St. in Philadelphia 
he was too weak to go ashore or to get out of his 
bed. 

While he lay there, another person who had 
come from Germany had a notable experience. In 
what was then the village of Germantown, about six 
miles from Philadelphia, Christopher Sauer, a German 
immigrant, had a drug store and printing office. He 
probably belonged to the people who were commonly 
called Dunkers, who had suffered persecution in their 
native land because of their religious doctrines. To 
him there was given a vivid dream during the next 
night after De Benneville’s arrival. He dreamed that 
a vessel had arrived at the dock in Philadelphia, and 
that among its passengers was a sick man who re- 
quired his assistance; and either on the same or the 
following night the dream was repeated with such 
intensity that when he told his wife about it they 
agreed that he ought to investigate the matter; 
whereupon with his horse and wagon he went to the 
wharf, where he found both the ship and Dr. de Benne- 
ville, whom he earried to his own home and assisted 
to a complete recovery, after which they lived to- 
gether and assisted each other for nearly two years. 

Then it happened one day that at Sauer’s place 
De Benneville met a visitor, Jean Bertolette, a French 
Huguenot and refugee, who was then living in a place 
which is now known as Oley, about nine or ten miles 
from the city of Reading. The Indian name of the 
place was Olink, which means a kettle or a hollow 
place or, as we should probably say, a valley. 

Learning that De Benneville was a physician and 
a highly educated man, Bertolette urged him to go 
home with him and to locate in Oley as a physician 
and school teacher. He accepted the invitation, and 
not very long afterwards married Bertolette’s daugh- 
ter and built a house for himself near to Bertolette’s 
residence. In that house, which even now is in 
excellent condition, he had a room which would com- 
fortably seat fifty people, where he preached the gos- 
pel every Sunday and taught the children of the 
neighborhood on other days of the week, practising 
medicine meanwhile as opportunity offered. 

After ten years of such service, at the outbreak 
of the French and Indian War in 1755, owing to the 
dangerous state of affairs he removed from Oley to 
a place which was then called Milestown, about six 


miles from Philadelphia. It is now within the city 
limits and is known as Oak Lane. There he remained 
until 1758, when he removed to a place somewhat 
nearer to the city, where he built a fine house, only 
recently destroyed, at the corner of Green Lane and 
Old York Road; and there he continued to reside till 
17938, when he entered the other world, no more to re- 
turn to this one, in his ninety-first year. 

His body now lies in his family burial ground, 
adjoining the lot of ground where his residence stood. 
It is now called the De Benneville-Keim burial ground; 
and there, in addition to the monuments of the De 
Bennevilles and the Keims, is that of two distinguished 
English military officers who were killed Oct. 4, 1777, 
in the battle of Germantown. When the British com- 
mander, after his dearly bought victory, decided to 
retire from the locality, he asked De Benneville for 
permission to bury the bodies of the two officers in 
his family burial ground, to protect their graves from 
desecration and to signalize their location. His re- 
quest was very willingly granted, and there the bodies 
lay and were apparently forgotten until a few years 
ago, when the British Government received permis- 
sion to place a memorial over them in the form of a 
marble slab with a suitable inscription. 

The fact that De Benneville received such a re- 
quest from the British commander is one of many 
indications that he was widely known and highly 
honored in this part of the world. His history was 
no secret and his reputation was such that the entire 
community respected and trusted him. In an appen- 
dix to the translation of his autobiography it is said 
that “during his long and useful career in this country: 
he was often honored with visits from men of rank 
and distinction from abroad” and that “in the eighty- 
first year of his age his services and influence were 
solicited by Louis XVI, through a royal commission 
who visited him and requested him to return to 
France and assist the government in quieting the 
dissensions which at that time menaced the king- 
dom”’—a request which he declined on account of his 
age and infirmities. 

As yet, our own church has not sufficiently hon- 
ored him. Two things it should do, if possible, to 
commemorate his services and perpetuate his in- 
fluence. It should obtain possession of the house in 
Oley in which he lived and preached the gospel, to 
be used like Murray Grove as a place of pilgrimage 
and as a center of Universalist inspiration and enter- 
prise; and it should place a memorial of him in its 
new church edifice in Washington. Of those two 
things the first mentioned may not be immediately 
practicable, but the other is practicable, and _pro- 
vision for its accomplishment should not be delayed. 

* * * 
THE ENDURING WORK OF THE WORLD 

Here and there some have found a way of life in this new 
world. They have put away vain hopes, have ceased to ask 
guaranties, and are yet serene. But they are only a handful. 
They do the enduring work of the world, for work like theirs, 
done without ulterior bias and for its own sake, is work done in 
truth, in beauty and in goodness. There is not much of it, and 
it does not greatly occupy the attention of mankind. Its ex- 
cellence is quiet. But it persists through all the spectacular 


commotions. And long ages after, it is all that men care much to 
remember.—Walter Lippmann. 
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The Romance of Another Pioneer 
XV. The Satisfactions of Authorship 
Joseph Henry Crooker 


HE great satisfactions of life are not physical 
but spiritual. Herein lies one of the strongest 
proofs that we live in a spiritual universe. 
Otherwise this could not be true. The satis- 
factions of appetite, passion, greed, revenge, are 
transient or superficial or injurious. But the satis- 
factions of our higher nature are permanent and 
beneficent. Those of the doctor in curing disease; 
those of the statesman in helping mankind; those of 
the teacher in unfolding and enriching the mind; those 
of the minister in lifting the soul to higher life—these 
are radically different from the pleasures that spring 
from animal impulses or selfish ambitions, and they 
are infinitely nobler. 

The satisfactions of authorship are exceedingly 
precious. The pleasure of providing entertainment, 
of giving instruction, of creating inspirations toward a 
higher life, of bestowing benefits upon humanity— 
these constitute real blessedness. Consider the joy 
of a poet like Burns in singing a song that will thrill 
human hearts for ages; of an interpreter like Bacon or 
a discoverer like Darwin, who changes the methods of 
thought or reconstructs man’s conception of creation; 
of a prophet like Isaiah or Plato, who enriches the 
race for all time with spiritual ideals; of a philanthro- 
pist like Wilberforce or Garrison, John Howard or 
Florence Nightingale, who destroys ancient cruelties 
or enlarges the happiness of nations! 

And authorship provides a still more ethereal 
satisfaction—that of creation, making something 
beautiful, the rich personal reward of all forms of art. 
Angelo in rearing the dome of St. Peter’s; a Raphael 
in painting his masterpieces; a Milton in writing his 
“Nativity;”’ a Gibbon in describing the vast pano- 
rama of Roman civilization; a Shakespeare in crowd- 
ing the stage with ideal personages such as Hamlet, 
Othello and Lear! What a thrill of exquisite joy must 
have filled the breast of Dickens as he created the 
characters in “Pickwick” and “Copperfield,” of 
Shelley as he sang of the “Cloud” and the “Skylark,” 
of Mrs. Stowe as she told the story of Uncle Tom, which 
helped to free millions of slaves. 

It has not been given me to enjoy any such 
heavenly satisfactions. Mine have been on a much 
lower plane and in a far narrower field. But some 
enjoyable experiences in this line have come to me. 

While in Madison, Wisconsin (1881-1891), I 
searched for some years to find the origin of Scientific 
Charity. This movement, I discovered, began in 
Hamburg, Germany, in 1787, not in Elberfeld (1853), 
as writers long asserted. In fact, Elberfeld borrowed 
the Von Voght plan from Hamburg in 1801. The 
story was first told in two issues of Edward Everett 
Hale’s magazine, Lend a Hand (1888), then in a 
chapter of my book, “Problems in the American 
Life,” later, in the Bibliotheca-Sacra for April, 1917. 

I examined far and wide the records of New 
England during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries for information about John Wise of Ipswich, 


1652-1725, the great Forgotten American, the Father 
of Democracy in New England, both in church and 
state. He has been set in the light of world publicity 
by President Coolidge in his address, (July 4, 1926) at 
the Sesqui-centennial, Philadelphia. An abstract of 
my address, given before the Madison Literary Club 
in order to rescue his name and fame from obscurity 
(1888), was printed in the Boston Transcript, and it 
brought me appreciative letters from many promi- 
nent people and also from several descendants of 
Wise, who thanked me for my tribute to their an- 
cestor. Others followed when my essay was pub- 
lished in the magazine of Western History (September, 
1888), the first sketch of him printed in any American 
periodical. 

Similar researches led me to a portraiture of 
Jonathan Edwards, in an article published in the 
New England Magazine (1889). In this essay I tried 
to set him in a new light. I described his character 
sympathetically and endeavored to explain the psy- 
chological problem which his theology presents. 
He was a man of rare grace and nobility, whose think- 
ing was unfortunately dominated and warped by a 
real theological mania, which led him to teach a hor- 
rible interpretation of human life and future destiny. 

It has been one of the chief aims of my life to 
emphasize the supremacy of Jesus as a religious Leader. 
I have always and earnestly claimed for him a para- 
mount and permanent place in the religious life of 
mankind. I have sought to give an interpretation 
of his gospel and ministry more helpful to the world 
than those found in traditional creeds. 

I first endeavored to do this in my little book, 
“Jesus Brought Back’ (1889), which was translated 
into Norwegian by the Norwegian novelist, Kristoffer 
Janson. Later, I contributed a series of articles to the 
Springfield Republican, which were printed under the 
title, ‘““The Historical Jesus.’”’ Some of this material 
was later used in “The Supremacy of Jesus” (1904), 
of which several editions were issued. In these and 
other writings, I have sought to rescue Jesus from the 
obscuring fictions of tradition and dogma, and, most 
of all, to make vital in human life the elements of 
his divine Personality. Here lie the heart and also 
the task of the New Christianity now rising all about 
us. 

“The Unitarian Church’’ (1900), published by 
the American Unitarian Association (64 pp.) for free 
distribution, has had the widest reading of any of my 
writings. It was prepared to help college students 
solve their perplexing religious problems. It still 
proves useful in this and other directions. In addi- 
tion to its wide circulation in English (reprinted in 
London) it has been translated into Hungarian, 
Finnish and Japanese. 

In the autumn of 1908, the publication society 
of the Congregationalists (Pilgrim Press, Boston), 
published my little book, “The Church of To-day.” 
It also printed editions for both the American Uni- 
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tarian Association and the Universalist Publishing 
House. This was a unique event, representing a 
hopeful comity among different denominations. I 
very much enjoyed writing the book, and also felt 
highly honored by the reception given it by the 
public. It was widely used in prayer meetings, 
Sunday schools, study classes, and theological schools. 
And while now out of print (1928), evidences of its 
wide and helpful influence still continue to reach me. 
Many ministers in so-called Orthodox pulpits made it 
the basis of courses of sermons. The praises given 
it by a prominent Presbyterian pastor in Rochester 
(N. Y.) led to the sale of several hundred copies in that 
city. Reviews of it in church and secular journals 
were very favorable. Expressions of appreciation, 
by letter and in conversation, have long come to me 
from ministers of Protestant churches throughout the 
country. P 

Three years later (1911), Pilgrim Press published 
“The Church of To-morrow.’’ It had fewer readers, 
partly because less graphic in style and also because 
it discussed more philosophical topics, such as the 
Thought of God, Prayer, the Conduct of Public 
Worship. The reviews of it were uniformly friendly 
and the people who read it, as a rule, seemed to have 
put its abiding values higher than those of the preced- 
ing volume. It did not reach as wide a circle, but 
wherever it went it apparently made a deeper im- 
pression. 

In 1914, Pilgrim Press issued my book, “‘Shall I 
Drink?” which represented the results of a life-long 
study. In spite of the distractions of the Great War, 
it received favorable newspaper notices and had a 
large sale. Prof. Charles Scanlon, for many years 
head of the temperance activities among Presbyteri- 
ans, wrote me that he carried with him a copy while 
on his speaking campaigns. The Rev. Harvey Wood, 
D. D., representative of the temperance work of the 
Northern Baptists, New York City, made wider use 
of it than any one else and he called it the best docu- 
ment of its kind in the world (as also did Mr. William 
J. Bryan). Dr. Wood put it into the hands of mission- 
aries in Japan, India, Africa, and China. A publisher 
in Shanghai used material from it in a Chinese poster, 
thousands of copies of which were distributed. 

When the Eighteenth Amendment was adopted, 
Pilgrim Press assumed, as many wise men did, that 
such literature would no longer be needed and the 
plates and also the unbound sheets were destroyed. 
But, in fact, such a book has been more needed in the 
last six years than ever before! Recently a repre- 
sentative of the workers in a large foreign missionary 
field, on starting for America, was commissioned 
by his associates to secure copies of this book for use 
in their churches. But, after wide search, I was un- 
able to secure the volumes they sought! 

Early in 1916, the manager of Pilgrim Press 
asked me to prepare a volume on the Pilgrims which 
could later be used in connection with the Tercen- 
tenary of Plymouth. I spent two years in formulating 
the results of many years of investigation in this field. 
I sought to write a simple story which would describe 
graphically, and in a new way, what the Pilgrim Glory 
really was. This is what I expected the book to be 
called. 


When it appeared it bore the title: “The Win- 
ning of Religious Liberty.” This change in title 
obscured its message and the object for which it was 
written. It was never used as planned and as I ex- 
pected, in connection with that notable celebration. 


“It is possible that some future student, in searching 


for material by which to make clear the central 
principle, of vast importance, which the Pilgrims 
contributed to modern civilization—independency 
in church organization and separation of church and 
state—may discover my little book and wonder that 
it made so little impression. Barely possible? Yes! 
But the probability is that the dust of oblivion that 
now settles over it in the lonely place where for- 
gotten books lie buried, will never be disturbed! 
However, the satisfaction flowing from the writing 
of this, as well as my other books, remains to cheer 
and brighten the sunset of my life. 


* * * 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
O. G. Colegrove 


The weather was fine and the attendance large and the 
interest splendid for the eighty-sixth annual Convention of 
Iowa Universalists in Mitchellville, June 14 and 15. The pastor, 
the Rev. O. G. Colegrove, and his people had arrangements 
complete and the entertainment of delegates was a pleasure. All 
meals except breakfast were served by the ladies of the church 
in the new parish hall, and special music of a high order was 
rendered at every service. 

The Rev. Laura B. Galer presided at the sessions of the 
Sunday School Association, Miss Mary Slaughter of Boston 
being the inspirational speaker. Officers for next year: Rev. 
Laura B. Galer, president; Mrs. Flora Whitney, secretary. 

The Convention proper opened at 2 p. m., with President 
E. P. Prince in the chair. Prayer was offered by the Rev. J. S. 
Lowe, D. D. I. H. Woodrow welcomed the delegates with 
fitting words. Greetings came from the Congregationalists by 
the Rev. B. R. MacHatton of Des Moines; from the Unitarians 
by Johnson Brigham of Des Moines; from the New Lombard 
by President C. W. Reese; from the General Convention by 
Dr. Lowe. 

The women held their sessions, the Rev. J. B. Hitchcock 
presiding. She was re-elected president and Mrs. M. O. Cole- 
grove secretary-treasurer. 

Donald Tornquist presided at a session of the Y. P. C. U. 
Mary Willetts of Mt. Pleasant was elected president; Helen 
Graham of Mitchellville, vice-president; George Stoughton of 
Osage, treasurer. 

At the convention banquet nearly 100 were seated at the 
tables, toasts being given by Miss Dorothy Tilden of Massa- 
chusetts and the Rev. H. J. Adlard, Unitarian, of Des Moines. 

At the evening session Professor Huff of Drake University 
spoke on Religious Education and the Rev. Laura B. Galer pre- 
sented pictures of the Holy Land and of our mission at Suffolk. 

Friday’s session completed the business. Reports from the 
State Superintendent, the Rev. O. G. Colegrove, and Treasurer 
J. E. Reid revealed progress made in the state. Our Manchester 
property has been redeemed from tax sale. A new minister has 
been secured for Waterloo, Rev. Conard Rheiner, who begins 
work there in the fall. We have a permanent fund of $44,195.01 
well invested, and a balance in the contingent fund of $960. 
Usual appropriations were made by the board for our missionary 
work. 

Resolutions were passed on: Mitchellville’s generous hos- 
pitality. (2) Appreciative of the speakers. (3) Loss by death 
of President J. M. Tilden of Lombard. (4) Supporting Lombard 
Institute by helping on expenses of a delegate from each church. 
(5) Loyalty to General Convention and promised support of 
its enterprises. .(6) Disavowal of war. (7) Support by our 
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votes only those who stand for law enforcement and prohibition. 
The Rey. F. W. Miller of Osage presented “Christian Essen- 
‘tials’”’ in the occasional sermon. : 

The offering for the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund was $51.30. 

The afternoon addresses were inspirational. The Rev. Ralph 
Pinkham, Congregationalist, of Friend, Neb., spoke on ‘‘The 
Island of Life,’ and the Rey. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., on 
“World Peace.’ A friendly word was spoken by R. S. Galer as 
the business session closed. Clergy visitors: one Methodist, 
two Christian, two Congregational, two Unitarian. 

Officers for the coming year: President, E. P. Prince, Web- 
ster City; vice-president, Rev. Effie M. Jones, D. D., Webster 
City; secretary-superintendent, Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchell- 
ville; treasurer, J. E. Reid, Altoona. Trustees: R. S. Galer, 
Mt. Pleasant, three years; Arad Hitchcock, Osage, two years; 
H. B. Cropper, Waterloo, one year. Place of Convention 1928 
Mt. Pleasant. Preacher of occasional sermon 1929, Rev. Conard 
Rheiner of Waterloo. Fellowship Committee, Rev. Laura B. 
Galer, chairman, Rey. Effie Jones and I. H. Woodrow. 

Dr. John S. Lowe, our General Superintendent, had the 
closing address Friday evening, which was a message of sweetness 
and power. All delegates and friends left for their homes hap- 
pier and better for having attended these sessions at Mitchellville 
in 1928. 


* * * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


On the beach of a natural sand-bottomed lake, five miles 
around, in the plains of Eastern North Carolina, thirty-one of 
the Universalist young people of the state came together, and 
from Monday, June 18, through Sunday, June 24, was held the 
first meeting of the Universalist Young People’s Institute of 


North Carolina. The Institute was under the leadership of Dr. 


F. B. Bishop, State Superintendent and pastor of the Rocky 
Mount church, and the Rev. W. O. Bodell, of the Kinston Cir- 
cuit, with the aid of the Rev. Ordell Bryant of the Clinton Cir- 
cuit. Mrs. Lula Lewis of Faison and Mrs. John E. Williams of 
Greensboro were house mothers for the two girls’ cottages, while 
Mr. Bodell made a brave attempt at keeping the boys quiet. 

The well-balanced schedule for the week, arranged by the 
ministers, was very effectively adhered to. Monday night was 
spent in organization. Miss Nita Williams of Greensboro was 
secretary-treasurer for the week. The following schedule was 
adopted: 6 a. m., rising bell, plunge in lake. 6.15, dress for the 
day. 6.45, morning devotions. 7, breakfast. 7.30, dish-wash- 
ing and care of rooms. 8, first class period. “Life and Teach- 
ing of Jesus,’ Dr. F. B. Bishop. 8.45, intermission. 9, second 
class period. ‘Bible Study,’’ Rev. W. O. Bodell. 9.45, setting 
up exercises. 10, third class period. Instruction in Young 
People’s Work, Dr. Bishop. 11, preparations for dinner by girls; 
wood-chopping by boys. 12, dinner. 1 to 2 p. m., rest period. 
2.10, recreation. 4, swimming. 5.30, preparations for supper. 
6.30, supper. 7.30, vespers. 7.40, stories and stunt hour. 
Stories by Mrs. F. B. Bishop. 10, retiring bell. Lights out. 

The classes were very instructive as well as interesting. 
Dr. Bishop’s course in “The Life and Teachings of Jesus’ in- 
cluded briefly: (1) The life of the Jews at the time of the coming 
of Jesus, (2) early education and consecration of Jesus, (3) dis- 
ciples and early preaching, (4) the kingdom—a keynote to his 
preaching, (5) death of Jesus. Mr. Bodell instructed his class 
in “The Mechanics of the Bible,’’ emphasizing the nature of the 
material of which the L4ible is composed and the way in which 
our present Bible has come down to us from the ancient manu- 
scripts. 

During the third period of each day a temporary model 
Y. P. C. U. was organized and carried out. Officers were elected 
and each day some program of interest was given. On Thurs- 
day a debate was held: Resolved, that it is unbecoming in us as 
Christian people to come over here and disturb the fishes in the 
lake by swimming. Sallie V. Wilkins and Dr. Bishop on the 
affirmative and Stanford Matthews and Annie Laurie Chesnutt 
on the negative showed their ability as speakers. Sallie natu- 


rally brought out the biological point of view—that man might 
have ascended from a fish and hence should treat him with more 
consideration. Stanford recounted a fine swim that he had just 
had alongside a little fish with which he raced and played. Dr. 
Bishop moved his audience almost to tears when he reproduced 
the picture of a “‘little sad-eyed fish” that he had seen the day 
before being separated from his family and friends. By a small 
majority the class voted in favor of the negative. 

Although the classes were of primary importance the rec- 
reation and amusements were delightful. On Wednesday after- 
noon Dr, Bishop chartered a motor boat and the whole group 
with a bountiful supper spent the late afternoon and early 
evening on the water. All the scraps were thrown out to Dr. 
Bishop’s “‘little sad-eyed fishes.”’ 

On Friday night the Institute organized for the coming 
year. The following officers were elected: President, James 
Shine, Rocky Mount; vice-president, Pauline Bodell, Kinston; 
secretary-treasurer, Eloise Ward, Rose Hill. These officers 
with Miss Lula B. Brantley, Spring Hope, and Elwood Williams, 
Greensboro, compose the executive board of the Institute. This 
group held the first board meeting June 23 and adopted ten 
resolutions concerning next year’s Institute: 1. Age limit, fifteen 
up. 2. Allsurplus money to be putin permanentfund. 3. Regis- 
tration fee, $1.50. 4. Time, June 19-26. 5. Place, Marsh- 
burn’s Beach, White Lake. 6. Suggestions as to courses for next 
year. Decision left to ministers. 7. At first meeting next year 
a governing body or student council to be elected to take charge. 
8. At the end of each Institute the best all-round student to be 
elected to receive free registration the following year. 9. All 
registrations for next year to be in by June 1. 10. Those at- 
tending the Institute shall be members of the Universalist 
church, regular attendants of the Universalist church, or in 
some way especially interested in the Universalist church. 

The Rev. W. O. Bodell of Kinston was scheduled to preach 
Saturday night, but the weather man was not very kind to us 
and an electric storm prevented us from having lights until 
late. Then the house mothers objected, since each ‘‘instituter’’ 
was supposed to have eight hours’ sleep. Many of the older 
folks went over for Dr. Bishop’s sermon Sunday morning, and 
everybody had a picnic dinner together afterwards. 

The North Carolina Mission Circle and North Carolina 
Convention assumed the responsibility for the rent of the three 
cottages, and made it possible for the thirty-one students to 
spend the entire week for less than $4.00 each. The collection 
taken Sunday morning went to the Institute and the treasurer 
now has $30 in the bank to begin next year’s Institute. 

If you think the Universalist Young People of North Caro- 
lina aren’t waking up you should have listened in on their dis- 
cussions some morning when they had gathered in the big boat 
for classes, observed their program in the model Y. P. C. U., 
or seen the eagerness with which they elected officers for next 
year and made arrangements for a permanent Institute. 

The motto of this little band of North Carolina Universalists 
is a quotation from Kipling: 

“As the vine entwineth the tree trunk 
This law runneth forward and back, 
That the strength of the pack is the wolf 
And the strength of the wolf is the pack.”’ 


* * *” 


THE RELIGIOUS CONVENTION AND THE SOCIAL 
CONSCIENCE 


The religious convention which met last week had the mis- 
fortune to attract the attention of some of the ronin whom their 
country could so well dispense with, but the unseemly warfare 
in the international peace section should not obscure the essen- 
tial interest of the gathering. The interruptions were the work 
of two or three opinionative gentlemen who were able to hold 
up the business of the convention by taking with them a body- 
guard of shoshi to whom the organizers innocently sold admis- 
sion. If a few muscular Christian stewards had been borrowed 
from the Y. M. C. A. the interrupters could have been dealt with 
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as they are elsewhere, and gently but firmly led outside. But 
the rowdyism was an unimportant incident. The convention 
itself was one of the most interesting efforts which new Japan 
has tried. 

It is the culmination of a movement which has been so often 
revived that it must represent a genuine impulse of the Japanese 
mind. It appeared first as an idea that it was possible to com- 
bine the best elements of Buddhism, Shinto and Christianity, 
and give the world a synthetic religion, as Herbert Spencer gave 
it a synthetic philosophy. Dr. Tetsujiro Inouye, formerly of the 
Imperial University, once complained that Christianity in 
Japan had not been sufficiently Japonicized to capture the minds 
of the people generally, and declared that it was an evil to have 
three religions confronting each other without a point of union. 
He continued: “I think it most desirable that there should only 
be one religion throughout the world, but as none of the historical 
creeds suits the modern world, there is nothing for it but to con- 
struct a new creed by amalgamating all the best elements of 
Western and Eastern religions. The present is a very suitable 
time.” 

Dr. Inouye suggested that as the Western countries were 
wedded to their own beliefs it fell to Japan to originate the new 
religion. ‘It comes to this, that Japan’s mission is to construct 
a cosmopolitan religion.’”” He made a distinguished convert in 
Mr. Tokonami, who was then Vice-Home Minister, and early 
jn 1921 Mr. Tokonami sponsored an ambitious scheme to bring 
Christianity, Buddhism and Shinto into closer relationship with 
each other and with the state. In a circular issued to the press 
he declared: 

“Christianity ought to step out of its narrow circle and 
endeavor to adapt itself to the national sentiments and customs 
and to conform to the national polity in order to ensure greater 
achievements. Japan has adopted a progressive policy in poli- 
tics and economics in order to share in the blessings of Western 
civilization. It is desirable to bring Western thought and faith 
into harmonious relationship with Japanese thought and faith 
in the spiritual world.” 

A scheme which disregarded the irreconcilability of funda- 
mental beliefs was destined to fail, but the idea of closer harmony 
among the religions of the country has persisted and has finally 
materialized in the typically Western form of the convention 
just held. 

The ghost of the original idea seems to have walked in the 
section on religious education, though the members may not 
have been conscious of its presence. They had one of the most 
interesting subjects of the convention, for it was likely to test 
their differences. The brief reports which have been published 
do not make it clear how far they got. Ethical education must 
have been what they aimed at, yet they seem to have realized 
that ‘‘cold philosophy and morals’”’ without the spiritual glow of 
religious faith would be ineffective, and so they advocated re- 
vision of that section of the Education Law which forbids re- 
ligious ceremonies in schools. Evidently they do not propose to 
introduce religious rites—that would indeed require a new 
synthetic religion—but in a very interesting finding they de- 
termined to ask for the introduction of comparative religious 
study in normal schools as part of the training of teachers, and 
the inclusion of religionists on the text-book committees. This 
seems to suggest an intention to reinforce moral lessons with 
illustrations from the different religions, and it brings the con- 
vention in line with what is known as the Ethical Movement in 
America and Europe. That movement, however, makes but a 
limited appeal. Robust agnostics find its denatured rites, mild 
hymns and invocations, to be unnecessary sentimentalities, while 
religious-minded people find its teaching mere “‘cold philosophy 
and morals.’’ Children educated on ethical teaching with lessons 
drawn impartially from Buddhist passivism, Christian activism 
and Shinto patriotism would seem to be ripe for the synthetic 
religion—but it would not be a religion at all in the sense pro- 
fessed by the majority of those who took part in the convention. 
But again, those Japanese who believe with Professor Anezaki 
that “‘in the age of yen taxis we can not remain spiritually in the 
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age of the ox cart”? might think such a religion better than any 
of those represented by organized bodies at the convention. 
The discussions in this section strongly illustrate, at all events, 
the marked Japanese tendency to synthesize and adapt. 

Such questions will need much discussion before clarity, 
not to speak of unity, emerges. On other subjects the convention 
heard a number of eloquent addresses and embodied its findings 
in innocuous resolutions. It is difficult to imagine any religious 
convention in Japan which would not stand up for international 
peace and understanding, abolition of racial discrimination, and 
so on. The resolutions, however, were the least important 
part of the convention’s work. The essential service which it 
performed was in bringing together active representatives of 
all faiths to pool opinions and discuss common action on ques- 
tions affecting the social and moral well-being of the nation. 
Christianity hitherto has taken the lead in movements for social 
reform, and the criticism can always be made that though 
Buddhism and Shinto are numerically powerful bodies, they 
have little active influence on the life of the people. So mildly 
do the Japanese take religion that it is sometimes said that they 
are a non-religious people. That question opens up others and 
it can not be answered with yea or nay. But there is a great call 
for the awakening of a public conscience on social questions, and 
the convention reveals an increasing sensitiveness. The trade 
in women, the discrimination from which the ‘‘special class’’ 
suffers, the need of an enlightened labor policy, the furtherance 
of the international peace movement—all these were matters 
on which the delegates found themselves in harmony, and the 
assembling of a convention to discuss such questions in a spirit 
of co-operation is itself a valuable method of forming that public 
opinion without which manhood suffrage and representative 
government are worthless.—The Japan Advertiser. 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Portrait of Whistler’s Mother 


I was in a city named Paris. And I went to an Art Gallery, 
named the Luxembourg. And there was a Bevy of Sweet Young 
Things who sate in the Middle of the Room with a Catalogue 
that was several years old. For the Teacher who conducted their 
Party had left them for the morning that they might do the 
Luxembourg alone, and had given them her Catalogue, and 
directed them to observe all the Pictures that she herself had 
Marked on a Previous Trip, and to mark them afresh to show 
that they also had Observed them and had learned the lesson 
of Art. And one of them held the Catalogue and the Lead 
Pencil, and checked off the Pictures, while the others looked at 
the Numbers and told her when they had found the Right Ones. 
And thus they did Pursue their Art Education. And these 
Sweet Young Things were from Mine Own Country, and their 
fathers had sent them over to be educated in Art. 

And they talked of Art, namely, of the Young Men who 
had been on the Ship whereupon they had Crossed, and of the 
Arts pursued in connection with the same. 

And the Girl with the Catalogue called out a Number, and 
read the Title. And the Picture whereof she read was Entitled: 

Whistler’s Mother. By James McNeil Whistler. 

And one of the others said, There it is, and they all took a 
Bored Look at it, and checked it off, and went on to the next. 
But one of them made one intelligent Comment on the Lady in 
the Picture, and said, Gay old bird, wasn’t she? 

Now the point of this entire Narrative, which is a True One, 
lieth in the fact that between the time when the Catalogue had 
been issued and the time when the Sweet Young Things made 
their Visit, the portrait of Whistler’s Mother had been taken 
from the Luxembourg to the Louvre, and its place on the Wall 
had been filled by a Lurid Impressionistick Painting of a Span- 
ish Dancing Girl, not quite naked. 

And in a manner not unlike that of the Sweet Young Things 
do many woman and some men look out upon the Art and Life 
of the Present Generation. And my Suggestion is that it is well 
to be sure that they have a Catalogue that is Up To Date. 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
B. of the N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


543. Alice M. Cook, Frankfort, N. Y. 
Rev. T. G. Smith. 
544. Mrs. Samuel F. Guss, Wyomissing, Pa. 
Godfrey Pflueger. 
545. Mrs. Samuel F. Guss, Wyomissing, Pa.. 
Elizabeth Yorgey. 
546. Myrtie L. Andrews, Washington, D. C. 
547. Clara Barton Guild, Hoopeston, Illinois. 
Oleta Mitchell Barragree. 
548. Chapin Roberts, Oak Park, Illinois. 
549. Rev. H. C. Ledyard, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
550. Mary D. Webster, Greenwood, New York. 
John Davis. 
551. Mary D. Webster, Greenwood, New York. 
\ Laura A. Davis. 
552. Fred R. Woodman, Salem, Mass. 
553. Alice L. Woodman, Salem, Mass. 
554. Frank Schoellkopf, Marseilles, Illinois. 
555. Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Scio, New York. 
Isaac Gillett. 
556. Seaver R. Gilcrest, Williamstown, Mass. 
557. C.L. Noel, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
558. Bessie Hewitt, Van Nuys, California. 
559. Mrs. C. M. Parke, Gloversville, New York. 
560. George W. Voelker, Woonsocket, R. I. 
561. Melvin E. Wood, Pasadena, California. 
562. Melvin E. Wood, Pasadena, California. 
563. Mary C. Whitehead, Dover, N. H. 
Francis Whitehead. 
564. James F. Whitehead, Dover, N. H. 
Maud C. Whitehead. 
565. Thomas H. Clark, Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. Martha A. H. Clark. 
566. Milton B. Granger, Washington, D. C. 
Hattie O. Granger. 
567. Milton B, Granger, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. C. A. Granger. 
568. Zora M. Upham, Washington, D. C. 
569. Sarah C. Burke, New Bedford, Mass. 
Rev. George T. Flanders, D. D. 
570. Matthew J. Burke, New Bedford, Mass. 
Rev. George T. Flanders, D. D: 
571-572. Elma M. Seckner, Ilion, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred EB. Seckner. 
573. Mrs. Lewis M. Mann, West Paris, Maine. 
Lewis Merritt Mann. 
574. Ellen V. Marvin, Norwich, Conn. 
575. Mrs. Nettie C. Rea, Aurora, Ill. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mings. 
576. Miss Nellie B. Dooley, Downs, Ill. 
James W. Dooley. 
577. Mrs. Lois C. Amsden, South Boston, Mass. 
578. Nancy Paine Smith, Elsie Freeman Long, Helen Hilliard 
Bramhall, Edwin N. Paine, Joshua Paine, de- 
scendants of Sylvia and Elizabeth Freeman, two 
little girls who, a hundred years ago, found in 
the tide, ‘The Life of John Murray.” From this 
grew the parish in Provincetown, Mass. 
579. William J. Bicknell, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
580. Milton B. Hundley, Washington, D. C. 
Rev, John W. Frizzell. 


581. 


582. 


583. 


584. 


585. 


586. 


587. 


588. 


589. 


590. 


591, 
592. 


593. 
594, 
595. 
596. 


Mrs. John D. Shafer, Belleville, Ohio. 
Mrs. Mary EL. Rummel. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Clarence Colby, Everett, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Clarence Colby. 
Lancey G. Milliken, Pittsfield, Maine. 
Annie E. Milliken. 
Nellie M. Hunnewell, Pittsfield, Maine. 
Ann M. Lancey. i 
Louise A. Cooley, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Lizzie J. Abbey. 
Mrs. Janet H. Blackford, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Rev. A. N. Blackford. 
Miss Helen I. Harding and Mrs. Janet H. Blackford, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Watson Harding. 
Ada M. Safford, Plymouth, Michigan. 
Robert Crawford Safford. 
Gertrude W. Summer, Haverhill, Mass. 
Maria W. Nichols. 
Charles E. Hughes, Table Grove, Illinois. 
Rev. John and Jemima B. Hughes. 
Emily Aldrich Harding, Franklin, Mass. 
Jennie Erskine Murray, New York City. 
Louise Christine Murray. 
Mrs. Laura D. Robinson, Auburn, New York. 
Miss Mary Leonard, Auburn, New York. 
Miss Harriet Leonard, Auburn, New York. 
A brother’s tribute to his sister. 


597-598. Rev. and Mrs. H. A. Abbott, Washington, D. C. 


599. 


600. 


601. 
602, 


The Delta Alphas of Murray Church, Attleboro, Mass. 
Mrs. Emily Lamb Richardson. 

The Delta Alphas of Murray Church, Attleboro, Mass. 
Mrs. Josephus L. Hammond. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Streeper, Columbus, Ohio. 

Georgia S. Perham, Washington, D. C. ] 
Frances L. Perham. 


(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
oe Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 


FyISe: Sopoamode forsee est Stones and will pay for 
them in.... 30 .... 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 
time of payment.) 


Oe 68/4 0614 6 6 90 0 «0c 8's ofc w 0 ae eke 5 06 06 6 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HURT BY OUR HOOVER-SMITH EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please have my name withdrawn from the subscription list 
for the Leader (though we have had Universalist papers for 
years—way back when it was the Star of the West), since you per- 
sist in éditorials lauding the Catholics—at this very vital moment 
for our glorious country. You certainly have much to learn of 
them. They broke up a life-long happiness between my darling 
mother and myself, which made her last days most unhappy 
and almost broke my heart. Please remember, I am not mad. 
I think your last clause, in article, Shall it be Hoover or Smith, 
very unbecoming a high standard religious paper—such as ours 
should be. When I become interested in reading of dishonest, 
mean, two-faced people, I can subscribe for their paper direct. 
J had just written my will remembering the Publishing House, etc. 
I shall see that it is changed. 

Lily H. Wolfe. 

Hackettstown, N.J. 


* * 


IN DIFFERENT VEIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I would like to think that nothing less than going to the 
hospital for an operation would delay the renewal of my sub- 
scription to the Christian Leader. 

It happened to be just that reason this time, but now I am 
home again and recovering sufficiently to enclose my check. to 
you. 

Even one omission of the stimulating weekly visitor from 
Newbury Street would be a real disappointment to me. 

A.A.C. 

Georgiaville, R. I. ; 


* * 


APPROVES, DISAPPROVES, REAPPROVES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am highly honored that the editor thought my communica- 
tion of sufficient importance to turn over its arguments and facts 
to such an eminent man as Dr. Marshall, who in order to make it 
thorough takes twice as much space as my original letter. By 
the way, the ‘‘Reactions of Our Readers’ in the Christian Leader 
is a fine example of the forum spirit where not only questions are 
asked, but perhaps more than in any other religious newspaper, 
differing opinions are published. This to my mind is true lib- 
eralism, andI congratulate the Christian Leader on showing a more 
liberal spirit than Ford Hall Forum. 

Dr. Marshall begins in calling me a “newcomer.’’ That is 
the stock argument which one meets with the perennial office- 
holder. ’Tis true I have spent only about twelve years in ac- 
tive service as a clergyman in Massachusetts. But does it strike 
the livers in the Hub of the Universe that it may possibly be an 
advantage to have lived part of one’s life outside of Boston? 
The religious leaders of the liberal fellowship who have our 
hearts but not our heads, are making all the time a strategic 
retreat from Boston. Perhaps new methods and new people 
might be of advantage, and let the office-holding Bostonians 
spread their omniscience on other parts of benighted America. 

I have no fault to find with Boston. I have been treated 
first class. About 115 Bostonians have given me encouragement 
by uniting with my church since I have been here. But frankly 
I resent the idea that newcomers should sit at the feet of men 
who are leaders of forlorn hopes. 

Dr. Marshall acknowledges that the picture of the editor, 
‘thear their side’’ when it comes to the “‘toilers,’’ was used in the 
Pickwickian sense. Dr. Marshall’s term is, ‘‘the sense in which 
all intelligent forumites use it.” Now perhaps I am not a “‘fo- 
rumite.’’ I have spoken recently on the platform before forums 
in Boston of 1,000 and 1,200, and not in the audience trying to 
bore by a ten minutes’ talk as hypothetically pictured by Dr. 
Marshall. 


The toiler might use the Socratic method, says Dr. Marshall. 
But is the average toiler a Socrates? Dr. Marshall even goes 
beyond this method in his using the Christian Leader Forum, in 
his letter of July 7. 

My suggestion is that if you have a real forum, after the 
formal lecture to have the question method, and then allow short 
speeches for people who are not so great in putting their argu- 
ments in question form as Socrates or Dr. Marshall. One does 
not do away with the question part of a forum, if he allows short 
speeches from the floor. The “either or’’ of Dr. Marshall is not 
the situation, a real forum is “‘both and.” 

Why should Baptists support the speeches that are generally 
given at the Ford Hall Forum, unless they also are represented? 
I myself believe as does the editor of the Christian Leader that 
truth will win over error, and I rejoice in both sides of questions 
being given. 

I approve most heartily of the editor’s ideal, ‘‘making those 
whose lives are hard and bitter realize that there are men more 
fortunate who are willing to talk things over, hear their side.’’ 
That is just what I am contending for. Why should not Uni- 
versalists use their beautiful church which has been unloaded on 
the State Convention to have a forum based upon the printed 
forum of the Christian Leader? 

Carlyle Swmmerbell. 

Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

* * 
IN MEMORY OF DR. SHINN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I herewith enclose check for $100 as the amount of my re- 
cent subscription to the ‘“‘Southern Fund” as a special memorial 
to my half brother, the late Dr. Q. H. Shinn, said memorial to 
constitute some special feature in our National Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church at Washington, D. C. 

You will kindly hand this check over, as you did the one 
before, to Dr. Lowe, as it is made to him for stated purpose. 

My wife and I are to start to-morrow morning by automo- 
bile for a few weeks’ visit where Dr. Shinn and I spent our 
boyhood days, at Shinnston, West Virginia. 

L. F., Fortney. 
* * 
PROFESSOR TOUSEY URGES REPRINTING PERKINS 
ADDRESS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am disturbed by the fear that the masterly article of Dr. 

Perkins in the last Leader on the ‘‘New Motives to Denomina- 
tional Loyalty’’ may not receive the attention it deserves, and 
that, as a consequence, we shall miss much of its potential 
service. , 
Its commanding outlook on present conditions in the re- 
ligious world, and its clarifying insight to the fundamental drift 
of the confused currents therein, its loyal recognition of what 
has been achieved by our beloved church, and its inspiring con- 
ception of what it has yet to do, entitle it, it seems to me, to the 
eminence of a “‘keynote’’ deliverance. 

What would you think of issuing it in pamphlet form for 
general distribution, and with special view to its lodgment at 
strategic centers? 

W.G. Tousey. 

South Brooksville, Me. 


* * 


HELP GREECE REBUILD THIS CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was in Corinth during the earthquakes which entirely 
destroyed this ancient and historic city. 

The Church of St. Paul (Greek Orthodox) was completely 
devastated. The American Minister, Hon. Robert P. Skinner, 
expressed the hope that it might be rebuilt by American Chris- 
tians. The Archbishop of Athens and the Bishop of Corinth 
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expressed an earnest prayer that his suggestion might be met. 

May I ask you to urge this upon your constituency and 
send contributions to the Committee on Relations with Eastern 
Churches of the Federal Council, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 

Greece was called upon to meet this calamity while the 
support of her many thousands of refugees was still a heavy bur- 
den. 

The Bishop of Corinth was in entire charge of the relief 
work and was handling it in a masterly manner, but it will be a 
long time before this ancient church can be rebuilt unless help 
comes from the Christian people of America. 

Charles S. Macfarland, 
General Secretary Federal Council of Churches. 
x * 
THE LYNCHING RECORD FOR THE FIRST SIX 
‘ MONTHS OF 1928 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I send you the following information concerning lynchings 
for the first six months of this year. I find according to the 
records compiled at Tuskegee Institute in the Department of 
Records and Research that in the first six months of 1928 there 
were five lynchings. This number is four less than the number 
for the first six months of each of the years 1925 and 1926; it is 
the same as the number for the first six months of 1924; ten less 
than the number for the first six months of 1923; twenty-five 
less than the number for the first six months of 1922, and thirty- 
one less than the number for the first six months of 1921. 

All of the persons lynched were Negroes. The offenses 
charged were murder, three; being brothers of man who had 
killed an officer of the law, two. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are as follows: Louisiana, two; Missouri, one; Texas, 
two. 

R. R. Moton. 


* * 


OUR NEIGHBORS, THE ANIMALS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In a recent discussion of the evidences of a benevolent 
Creator—a God of love—in relation to the problem of evil, and 
which seemed to offer nothing new in its solution, the evils that 
beset the animal kingdom were not seriously considered, were 
practically ignored. For some time I have hesitated to write on 
this phase of the subject, as possibly being too unimportant for a 
religious journal. But certain inferences by L. P. Jacks in a re- 
cent Guildhouse address have given me confidence to broach a 
question very near to the heart of an animal-lover. What place 
have our dumb companions in the scheme of things? Mr. Jacks 
says: ‘It seems to me that one of the great needs of our time is 
to broaden and deepen our idea of who and what is our neighbor. 
. . . the human beings among whom we live are not the only 
neighbors we have.”’ Like Mr. Jacks, I have noted with impatience 
the narrowness of human sympathies, the egoistic nature of 
prayer, the self exalted above all universal needs. That the wel- 
fare of animals should have a place in our petitions is an idea too 
preposterous for the average mind. 

Possibly the apparent ruthlessness of nature, the absence in 
the Bible of humane teaching, have given men license to exploit 
the helpless. The question is: What is the benevolent purpose 
as concerns animal life? Why did their Creator set in motion 
laws of malevolence, that of one creature preying upon another, 
often the superior being the victim? Why so many hideous and 
noxious forms of life? 

The New Thought student strives to answer these questions 
by explaining that savage beasts are but “types,” the result of 
discordant human race-thought, but how'does he account for 
the antediluvian monsters that inhabited this globe before man 
appeared? 

It would seem that nature provides for her children in a 
general but not a particular sense, the fate of the individual be- 
ing left to chance. It is a subject clergymen never allude to, as 
Mr. Jacks further says: “In books, sermons and philosophy the 


human race is constantly thinking as though it were the only 
object in this universe that matters.” 

We are enjoined by Christian teaching to be joyful in a. 
world where (to say nothing of the ills of humanity, often too 
great for discussion) in spite of the beauties of nature the poets 
emphasize, there is universal warfare entailing suffering for 
countless dumb creatures—victims of one another, of the forces 
of nature and not less often the cruelty or neglect of man. The 
tragedy of life, animal as well as human—is far from being ex- 
ceptional. 

There are those who prefer to think that their sufferings are 
negligible, that animals do not “suffer consciously.’’? The well 
attested fact that they often remember injuries over a long period 
of time; that they have been known to exhibit sympathy for 
one another as well as for humans in distress, seems evidence to 
the contrary. Nor is their misery always transient, as in the 
case of a neglected domestic animal, from disease, exposure and 
hunger. 

Much is said of the trustfulness of the bird in its nest, but 
what of the bird the storm destroys? What did Jesus mean 
when he said “not a sparrow falls to the ground without your 
Father?’? Does the bird have any consciousness of God? And 
what compensation remains when life is extinct, or what benefit 
does the animal receive from suffering? 

Whoever has held a little trusting bird in his hand, or who 
has seen the appeal in the loving eyes of a four-footed friend, 
must wonder what becomes of this affection and intelligence when 
the body returns to earth. If love is an essence of divinity in 
man only, what difference is there when it is manifested in other 
creatures? And if God does not love the animals that He has 
endowed with lovable traits, why do some of His children to 
whom a world devoid of them would seem barren indeed feel 
so close a bond? 

If some of these speculations seem painful or unprofitable, 
if people prefer the personal happiness that comes from ignor- 
ance, indifference or forgetfulness of the pains and sorrows of the 
creatures that share our world, perhaps some who have given 
little thought to the matter may be roused to more active sym- 
pathy, and lend their influence if not their support to the ani- 
mal-welfare movements, and help to reduce the sum of suffer- 
ing among our “‘little brothers’? who are also our “neighbors.” 

L. M. MacQueston. 

Montclair, N. J. 

* bo 

THE FOX SPARROW HELPING THE FARMER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You would have been interested yesterday to watch a fox 
sparrow run along the furrow picking up wire worms, keeping 
near either the plow or horses. I was following along turning 
down sod and taking out rocks when necessary while a neighbor 
plowed for me. Once while I was standing on the edge of the 


. furrow the bird came within two feet of me before he stopped. 


He cocked an eye at me, flew an arc perhaps five feet distant, and 
alighted in the furrow three feet the other side. 

One day a year or two ago a sparrow that I think was a 
ground sparrow, ran along a furrow near a big tractor with 
which this neighbor was plowing on his land, picking worms all 
one forenoon, part of the time a little ahead and at other times 
behind. I was helping the neighbor at that time. I didn’t no- 
tice what the sparrow was looking for that day. But yesterday 
I saw it was yellow wire worms which the sparrow considered a 
delicacy. 

Maine. 
* * 


OUR BATTING AVERAGE FIVE HUNDRED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


Congratulations on your editorial, “Alva Martin Kerr: 
Editor Courageous.’’ Your facts there are correct. I suppose 
we should be satisfied if an editor gets half his statements in 
line with things as they are. 

S.C; 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


**‘A CHURCH GENUINELY CATHOLIC” FROM A CON- 
GREGATIONAL POINT OF VIEW 


Rey. Francis Wrigley delivered an address before the 
Congregational Union Assembly of Great Britain in May on 
the topic, ‘“‘A Genuinely Catholic Church.’”’ In the background 
of such an address is inevitably the claim of the Church of Rome 
to be the “‘one, holy, apostolic, Catholic Church.’’ Against that 
background Mr. Wrigley defined a genuinely catholic church in 
the following terms: ‘‘(1) A church, genuinely catholic, is willing 
to include within its fellowship every one who cherishes the faith 
and spirit of Jesus. This is its catholic basis. (2) A church, 
genuinely catholic, welcomes truth from every quarter, and has 
its eyes always open to the light. This is the catholic outlook. 
(3) A church, genuinely catholic, proclaims a religion that covers 
the whole of life, bringing every province under the sovereignty 
of Christ. This is its catholic message. (4) A church, gen- 
uinely catholic, regards the world as its parish, the world out- 
side its own doors, and the world beyond the seas. This is its 
catholic mission.’”? Such an utterance naturally arrests atten- 
tion. The conception of catholicity set forth by Mr. Wrigley so 
far harmonizes in spirit with that which the Baptist has been 
trying to express that we are moved almost to say, ‘‘Amen.”’ 
Catholicity, however, is a thing of the spirit. It manifests 
itself in a brotherly attitude. It seeks agreement, of course, 
but it does not depend on terms of church membership or on 
methods of co-operation and ecclesiastical control. A Catholic 
may or may not bea catholic. A Protestant may or may not be 
a catholic. And a pleader for catholicity may or may not be 
merely an intolerant liberal—The Baptist. 

* * 


EXPELLED FROM THE D. A. R 


For disturbing the peace and harmony of the organization 
and criticising its officers, Mrs. Helen Tufts Bailie of Cam- 
bridge was expelled on Friday of last week from the Daughters 
of the American Revolution by the National Board of Manage- 
ment of that organization at a meeting in Washington. Mrs. 
Alfred J. Brosseau, president of the Daughters, is reported to 
have said regarding the action: 


We rejoice that the fact that no such thing asa 
black list has ever been authorized by the national so- 
ciety has been so thoroughly proved. We are especially 
happy that the establishment of this fact was brought 
about through Mrs. Bailie’s own admission. 


In behalf of Mrs. Bailie, George W. Alger of New York declares 
that the statements given out by the society were ‘‘quite er- 
roneous and require correction.”’ It is understood that Mrs. 
Bailie has a right under the society’s constitution to appeal to 
the next Continental Congress in April, 1929, when she will 
protest her expulsion. In this connection we wonder how the 
officers of the Daughters of the American Revolution explain 
the distribution of such literature as the so-called black list. 
There lies before us as we write a package in the original en- 
velope addressed to the treasurer of one of the chapters of the 
D. A. R. It is postmarked Washington, D. C., and has a re- 
turn card in the upper left-hand corner which reads as follows: 


Return to 
National Defense Committee D. A. R. 
Memorial Continental Hall 
Washington, D. C. 


Within this envelope we found twenty pieces of propaganda 
literature, including such pamphlets and leaflets as ““The Truth 


About the Red Movement,’’ “What Every Woman Should ~ 


Know,”’ “‘Back to Barbarism,’’ ‘‘The Reds in America,’’ ‘‘Com- 
munist Activities in the United States,’ ‘Communist Corrup- 
tion of Youth,’’ and ‘‘Financing World Revolution.’’ The en- 
velope also contains a nineteen-page mimeographed leaflet 
bearing the title ““Who Is Back of the Pacifist Movement Op- 


posing National Defense?’’ Here will be found the names and 
brief sketches of fifty-six of the leading citizens of the United 
States, among them distinguished senators, ministers, social 
workers, authors, college presidents, and editors. One of those 
named, for example, is the sainted Dr. Francis E. Clark, for many 
years president of the Christian Endeavor Society. Hon. 
William Allen White intimates that the D. A. R. has come under 
the influence of certain professional patriots whom he describes 
as “‘tea gladiators.’’—Zion’s Herald. 
* * 


TWO PARSONS’ REPORTS 


Bitter secrets of the ministry sometimes break through 
caution, and then we know. For example, a paszor has been 
talking to Dr. Paul S. Leinbach. His congregation does not 
thrive. He spoke freely. His contempt for his officers and 
members left nothing good. 


One could hardly help feeling (said Dr. Leinbach) 
that in his heart he hated and despised some of them 
and discounted the rest. At any rate, their stolidity 
and lack of appreciation had become an obsession with 
him, and he felt and did not hesitate to say that they 
were “a bunch of ungrateful curs,’’ in the face of all 
the hard work and many sacrifices which he and his 
family had made in their behalf. We have no means of 
knowing how much basis of truth there was in these 
observations. We can not doubt, however, that this par- 
ticular minister has put himself into a relationship with 
his people which effectually prevents him from doing 
them much good. We came away feeling much as one 
does when he has seen a gaping wound or a running sore. 


But next day Dr. Leinbach heard another story. The law of 
balance was more nearly fixed in his mind; and something better 
than that also got to his seat of judgment. It was a Methodist 
minister this time. He referred again and again to the high 
quality of his constituency. 
He had the best official board in the entire city, 

he claimed, and proceeded with a friendly pride to give 

a description of its personnel, mentioning the good 

qualities of every one of them in a manner so sincere and 

enthusiastic that it made one wish with all his heart that 

he also might be the pastor of such a flock. 


“We can not deny that this cheery interview made a pro- 
found impression upon us,’ concludes Dr. Leinbach.—The 
Christian Register. 

* * 
A HEARTENING INCIDENT 

A Negro paper which thrives on playing up race prejudice 
must miss no opportunity to satisfy its readers. The temptation 
to force “‘good copy’’ out of an occurrence which just missed 
being good copy is very great. The Defender, a Chicago Negro 
organ, presents an excellent example in its distorted editorial 
treatment of what was really one of the most heartening inci- 
dents of the General Conference. 


Church Conferences are just about ended. Through- 
out the country for the past month men of the ‘‘cloth’’ 
have met to decide ways and means of bringing ‘‘brothers 
nearer to Christ,’’ and have discussed this subject flu- 
ently. And yet, strangely enough, these men have set 
some examples that the Christ of whom they speak so 
eloquently was never guilty. At the Methodist Epis- 
copal Conference in Kansas City there was a wave of 
protest when the time came for Bishop Jones of Louis- 
jana to preside. All through the conference it could be 
seen that there was an uneasiness that had its rise in 
the thought that Bishop Jones must preside before the 
sessions closed. Bishop Jones, of course, is not white. 
But after much deliberation and silent prayers that 
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they might stand the shock, the good brothers settled 
themselves back for the ordeal and managed somehow 
to live through the experience. 


Any one who was in Convention Hall when Bishop Jones pre- 
sided knows that he discharged the difficult duty to the com- 
plete satisfaction of every member. If any Bishop was a more 
patient, alert, and skillful presiding officer the present writer 
failed to note it. He did note, however, that at the first op- 
portunity after the job was done the General Conference ex- 
pressed its feelings in the case by adopting the following resolu- 
tion without a dissenting voice: 


Whereas, Bishop Robert E. Jones presided at the 
session of the General Conference this morning, it be- 
ing the first time in the history of our church when a 
Negro Bishop has presided in our legislative body, and, 

Whereas, His presidency was characterized by 
courtesy, impartiality and skill; therefore, 

Resolved, That we express to him, and to all his 
race, our pleasure in this relationship, which we recog- 
nize as welcome evidence of a new and better day. 


Bishop Jones’s hearing is not of the best, and he has to re- 
enforce it with an electrical device. But his intelligence over- 
eame even this disadvantage, which had much to do with any 
ripple of doubt—certainly there was no “‘wave of protest.’’ 
It looks as if for once the Defender was hard put to find some- 
thing to defend. The editor would have been in better business 
had he commended the action of the General Conference.— 
Christian Advocate. 

* * 


BACH RECITALS BY A MISSIONARY 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the Alsatian surgeon who operates a 
missionary hospital in Africa and plays the organ divinely on 
his occasional visits to Europe, has been giving Bach recitals in 
London to admiring throngs. He has no organ at Lamberane 
and to keep in practise he uses a piano fitted with organ pedals, 
the gift of the Paris Bach Society. He says he can not interest 
the natives in his music, ‘‘because they can’t dance to it.’’ His 
lectures and recitals in England brought $5,000 for his hospital. 
Dr. Schweitzer, who is only fifty-three, expects to keep on work- 
ing in Africa till he is seventy-five. By that time he hopes that 
it will have become a general practise among young doctors in 
European countries and America to give three to five years 
of their young professional life to hospital work in primitive 
areas in Africa and elsewhere, where there is a shortage of doc- 
tors. It is a thrilling thought that this might come to pass. It 
is not likely to happen until the same irresistible sense of Chris- 
tian duty that sent Schweitzer to the jungle becomes general.— 
The Christian Advocate. 

* * 
A UNIQUE GRADUATING CLASS 

As we read the swarming accounts of the commencement 
exercises at our schools and colleges this past month, we found 
ourselves speculating as to what men in public life we would have 
designated for honorary degrees had we been a college president. 
It is hard to make distinction between the many men whom we 
would delight to honor, and it is frequently dangerous to do so, 
but we would here set down a few names which it seems to us 
should appear upon any golden list of the year 1928. First of all, 
a degree to Secretary of State Kellogg, for his courageous and 
triumphant diplomatic negotiations on behalf of the Outlawry of 
War, which have opened a new era in the history of war and peace. 
Secondly, a degree to Salmon O. Levinson, the inspired creator 
and tireless advocate of the Outlawry idea. Next, a degree to 
Calvin Coolidge, for his fidelity in the face of unparalleled temp- 
tation to the two-term tradition of the Presidency, a priceless ser- 
vice to the American republic. A degree to William Thompson, 
Boston lawyer, attorney for Sacco and Vanzetti at incalculable 
cost to his personal life and professional reputation. A degree to 
Harry F. Ward, heroic chairman of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, which single-handed, in the ten years since the war, has 


fought the good fight for the liberties of the citizen in this country. 
A degree to Oswald Garrison Villard, in grateful recognition of his 
ten years of matchless service as editor of the Nation. A degree to 
Thornton Wilder, author of ‘““The Bridge of San Luis Rey,’ for a 
true and beautiful work of literature. And a degree to Will 
Rogers, for his success in creating and sustaining with wit and 
wisdom the role of “‘court jester’ in a democracy.— Unity. 
* * 


GOWN OR NO GOWN 


A serious discussion with its serio-comic aspects followed 
the proposal in the Toronto Conference of the United Church of 
Canada that a Geneva gown should be purchased for the presi- 
dent of the Conference, to be passed on as a mantle of authority 
from each president to his successor. Rey. I. G. Bowles, a 
prominent former Methodist minister, declared that the United 
Church wanted to get away from such ritualism, and he fancied 
he saw ritualistic signs in the gown. 

“Tt’s a move in the wrong direction,” said another minister, 
who added, ‘‘and in the minds of many brethren the man is 
better without the gown, for he is, after all, clothed with the 
dignity and authority of office, which is enough.’’ 

It was pointed out, however, that the gown would add dig- 
nity and beauty, and a layman remarked: ‘‘We are big enough 
now to get away from this foolishness about fearing ritual. If 
more of the churches had a little more ritualism together with the 
true spirit we would not suffer.’ 

For the first time in an afternoon’s session there was a 
divided vote when the question came up for decision, and the 
gown prevailed. 

An amusing note came in reply to the objection that all 
presidents might not be the same size, a back-bencher remarking 
that if any man were too small for the gown election to office 
would soon puff him to the required size.—The Congregationalist. 

* * 


A VIRTUE NOT TOO OFTEN EXERCISED 


There lies a distinct virtue, not too often exercised, in an 
admission of error. A bow to overwhelming public opinion in a 
matter that involves no great principle removes,a man from the 
narrowness of obstinacy and egoism. Such a gesture should be 
made by Mr. Whitney Warren, American architect of the re- 
stored library of Louvain. Evidence of the ill feeling which his 
“furore Teutonico diruta’’ inscription will arouse can be had in 
the violence with which his sympathizers have wrecked an al- 
ternative dedication. Aside from considerations of effect on 
national sentiment, what end is served by such wording remains 
an enigma. Regard for truth does not imply its emphasis on all 
occasions, and American generosity can be sufficiently accredited 
without recourse to bad taste. Mr. Warren, reading Horace’s 
“Huegi monumentum, aere perennius, regalique situ pyramidum 
altius,’’ might learn that the truths of history are more imperish- 
able than bronze or marble, and that consciousness is alike the 
surest and safest depository in which to enshrine them.—The 
Commonweal. 

* * 


IDEA OF GOD-HEAD 


Firstly, our idea about the God-head. These remain funda- 
mentally Hindu. We believe that God is one, without a second, 
unseen (with the senses), all-wise, all-merciful, omnipresent, and 
our Creator. God is immanent in the creation. He is express- 
ing Himself in the force, beauty and intelligence of the creation. 
He is also transcendent. Creation can not exhaust Him. Our 
ideas about the nature of God are so far Hindu. But these have 
deepened and broadened as far as we have imbibed the ideas of 
the Godhead, as conceived by Jesus Christ. In our daily lives 
we look up to Him for guidance and seek from Him peace and 
strength in the trials of life. In our earthly lives we seek the 
fulfilment of His holy purpose. Our earthly life is not all vanity. 
As far as we live purely and love men as God loves them so far 
we live God-life. This is what is meant by ‘“‘divine-humanity”’ 
or “sonship of God.’”’ Jesus Christ exemplified in his life this 
sonship of God.— Navavidhan (Calcutta, India). 
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As I started a four-hour train journey 
to-day I started also a new book.* I had 
been prepared for it by letters which ap- 
peared in the Atlantic some time ago and 
by one or two unpublished letters I had 
seen that came from the pen of the same 
author. I did nothing during the journey 
but read the book, in spite of unusual heat 
and in the face of temptations offered me 
by the parlor-car seat! I read its pages 
with a growing exaltation of spirit because 
it pictures the heroism of one woman in 
a way that makes the reader sure such 
heroism can not be a rare achievement 
among women called to suffer the hard- 
ships of pioneering. I read them also with 
a growing sense of shame that I had ever 
been lenient to a grumbling discontent 
in myself or in others. 

Over twenty years ago a frail little 
primary school teacher went to the West 
to combat tuberculosis. In due course, 
when she was well, she married a man much 
older than herself, who figures in these 
letters as Daddy. They adopted two city 
orphans, though desperately poor them- 
selves; in time one of these died and the 
other was reclaimed unexpectedly by 
a parent that turned up. But Boy was 
born to them, and what an education he 
has! His mother was one of the pro- 
gressive teachers before any one ever 
earried such a label. ; 

“TI was reprimanded once by the prin- 
cipal,’ she recalls, “because my kiddies 
made so much noise at times that the room 
above was disturbed. We were just hav- 
ing fun and playing games and I toned 
them down, but that principal did get a 
jolt a bit later.” A much-traveled stu- 
dent of schools picked out her room for 
special comment before the school prin- 
cipals of her city. ‘I had no rule except 
to be kind and not too noisy. They were 
free to walk and talk to each other, and 
every one was so busy and happy the 
time just flew and soon the gong rang to 
go home.’”’ No wonder, when this woman 
is bringing up her boy on a stump farm 
remote from the comforts of civilization 
and from the companionship of other 
children, she can say, “If you ask Boy 
what his mother is, he’ll tell you: ‘She’s 
just a little girl.’ ”’ 

Let me suggest something of the story 
of this woman as it is told in her letters. 
They were written with no thought of 
publication, but carefully collected by a 
discerning friend who lovingly followed 
her career in the backwoods, first in our 
own West and later in the far north lands 
of the Peace River in Alberta. 


*The Stump Farm. By Hilda Rose. 
With a foreword by Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
LL. D. (Little, Brown and Co. $2.00.) 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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“The books and papers help me so. I 
am learning the poetry and a book is al- 
ways propped up on the table where I 
work. I am having a mental bath, wash- 
ing away the bitterness and lonesomeness.’’ 
“Am I an atheist? Well, I don’t know. 
I believe I would be happier if I felt 
nothing, feared nothing, hoped nothing, 
and believed nothing. Life is breaking 
me on its wheel because I have wanted so 
much of life.’’ “Last Saturday we, that is, 
a dozen women who live in the woods 
around me and on the slopes of the moun- 
tains, gathered at the schoolhouse. For 
the first time we have a teacher of vision. 
She called on me and we warmed up to 
each other and she said, ‘Let’s start 
something.’ ‘Call a meeting of the mothers 
and I'll come and talk to them,’ I said. 
She did, and we organized a club.”’ That 
club was a godsend to a wild region in 
which it was the only group organized for 
helpfulness and the only influence bringing 
hope and enlightenment to its members. 
The story of its achievements is one of the 
most vivid pieces of writing I have read 
for a long time. Daddy is against his 
little wife’s practise of consorting with 
these women, many of whom have shady 
pasts, but with all her devotion to him 
she insists, and her club means help and 
healing to wounded souls as well as infirm 
bodies, 

The difficulties of life on their stump 
farm and the severities of the weather 
they endured can not rob this woman of 


joy in doing things for others. Even the 
birds are remembered. ‘“‘Every summer 
Boy and I make bird houses. They are 


rough and crude, but the birds don’t 
eare.”’ Yet she has to write elsewhere, 
“My one thought all the year round is to 
get through the winter.’”’ They literally 
faced starvation. Daddy has by this 
time become weak and can do little work. 
He is hankering after Canada, his native 
land, and urging a move, which is finally 
undertaken after several years of drought 
and disaster. But Hilda Rose finds 
strength to contribute to the gaiety of 
life. ‘Just at the last minute,” before a 
Christmas party at the schoolhouse, ‘‘I 
had to study up and take part in the en- 
tertainment. I was in two little plays 
and was a man in one and an old woman 
in the other.’’ Her own amusement is 
limited. ‘I have to have kittens because 
they are so amusing to watch winter 
evenings.” 

The long move to Canada is made. 
Daddy travels with the settler’s effects in 
the freight car. ‘‘Am taking one old team 
and my driving horse. Also three hens 
and a rooster and our old dog. Daddy 
was eight days in the freight car and was 
in a dreadful state when he arrived... . 
He couldn’t even eat for exhaustion.’ 
Yet thoughts during this journey were on 
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her one great hope, that some day she and 
Boy would go to college together. ‘‘We 
will prepare together up there in the 
wilderness.”” Little did she know what 
that wilderness would be like, though it 
was after careful study of Canada’s pos- 
sibilities that they had chosen the quarter 
section in the far, far north on the edge 
of the Arctic zone. 

Landing with their belongings from a 
Peace River steamboat at a point ‘‘miles 
from anywhere,” but fortunately only a 
mile or two from a white settler who 
proved a friend indeed, they lived in a 
tent with winter approaching. This 
neighbor came to the rescue. “I don’t 
know yet just how I’ll get a home built. 
If winter comes too fast for me, I’ll have 
to dig out a room in a small hill on one 
side of the homestead and put a log front 
on it. If I have time, we’ll build a room 
entirely of logs.’’ Thanksgiving Day came, 
“and just at dusk four loaded sleds drove 
up to the tent. The white settler had 
rustled up three white men and a breed 
and had brought everything with him to 
build a cabin. They were cold and hungry 
and had walked for fifteen miles beside 
their loads to keep from freezing. .. . 
It was 49 degrees below the third day, and 
they were heroes to stay with it... . On 
the sixth day they moved us in and even 
unboxed and set up my dear old piano. . . 
Those blessed men even left me a nice pile 
of wood all cut and ready to burn.” In 
this region there were just a hundred and 
thirty-one ‘‘civilized’? people—that is, 
English speaking and wearing clothes. 
But the region was one of more than two. 
thousand square miles! And only thirty- 
one of these people were white, the white 
women being counted on one hand. 

A bad fall incapacitated Hilda Rose for 
weeks, but she would not send for the 
doctor. However, informed by others of 
her plight, he traveled the sixty miles. 
against a strong north wind in an Arctic: 
March! She had depended on trapping 
fur-bearing animals, but found that a 


chain of circumstances was against her- 


and it would be years before such creatures 
would again come into her part of the 


country. So she turned to farming, the: 


boy fortunately being a sturdy little 


fellow who could swing the big axe. At. 


ten years of age by himself on his pony 
he made a journey that took three days. 


“I went after my mail for the first. 


time last week, thirty-eight miles or more, 
and it was sure nice to get out.” 
rooster and two hens, to start her stock, 
she went forty-six miles and crossed the 
river. “It beats all how that garden 
grows. There are flowers on the tomatoes 


and cucumbers, and as there are no bees. 


I will have to pollenate them by picking 


one blossom and rubbing it face to face- 
on another one.”’ “I have Grandma Rose’s . 


For one- 
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old cook stove that she used fifty years 
and I sixteen. It’s in fair shape and bakes 
bread yet.’’ 

Surely no check for a magazine article 
has gone to a much stranger place than 
the tiny one-room cabin of the Roses. 
The appearance of Mrs. Rose’s letters in 
print brought her many correspondents 
and letters to read that will occupy the 
long winter nights. It is very fitting that 
a more extended collection of the letters 
should now appear in book form, for their 
note of sincerity and their revelation of 
sheer heroism will come to many readers 
as a tonic in our comfortable world. 
Where most of us would give in, a frail 
little woman has made a home and saved 
her soul. “It’s not such a bad climate, 
and much better than farther south.’ 
Possibly, but it reaches seventy below in 
winter! ‘‘You see by going far enough we 
had a better choice of a homestead and 
got what we wanted.... There are 
thousands who have greater hardships 
than I and get through finally. I always 
feel that it might be worse.’’ It is with 
glad tidings that. the book ends. ‘A 
government road is going to be built from 
Peace River in here and we have promise 
of a semi-monthly mail service throughout 
the year as soon as this road is ready. The 
Department of Agriculture is going to 
help us clear out weeds. Isn’t this grand 
news? Now I’m not afraid any more. It 
puts new life into me. I’m going home to 
Daddy now to tell him the glad tidings.” 

Get this book soon! See that your 
young folks, who think life is hard if they 
can not have everything the Joneses 
have, pick it up at a time conducive to 
quiet reading. Then keep it close by you 
and turn to a page or two now and again 
to catch something of the indomitable 
spirit of Hilda Rose. And thank God that 
you can see in her life, even better than 
she could see it, a parable for a comfort- 
able generation, a message to souls as well 
as bodies made soft by our ease and un- 
earned prosperity. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


UNIVERSALISTS AT JAFFREY, N. H. 
(Continued from page 898) 

he has educated his two daughters, one a 
graduate at Tufts College, the other educat- 
ed at Burlington. Both are teachers in 
Connecticut, receiving for years larger 
salaries than he ever did, and as we sat 
by the blazing fire in his fireplace, he said, 
proudly, ‘I did all this work between 
times, never neglecting my job.” 

The first time we ever heard him speak, 
a stranger at my elbow in telling me who 
he was added that he was the most Christ- 
like of any man in the convention. When 
he entered the divinity school at Tufts, 
he was advised by one of the professors 
not to study for the ministry, as he had an 
impediment in his speech. He answered 
with the comeback, “‘I am going to preach.” 
He had dug out his first college year of 


study by himself and entered a sophomore. 
Think you that he was in the ministry for 
dollars and cents, or to get his bread and 
butter by the help of others? 

Belonging to the Home Guards for 
some time, he at once was ready for ser- 
vice in the war, was not accepted, con- 
sidered unsound, told officials he was not, 
but they would not take him. He then 
went to the Fore River ship-yard and 
helped build ships for the war, working 
five nights a week, and returning every 
week end to Jaffrey to “‘carry on” “‘his job.” 

This man, one of fourteen children born 
and reared on one of the rugged hill farms 
of Springfield, Vt., is a demonstrator of 
what a man in earnest can do, one of the 
burden bearers of the world, one whom 
Kipling immortalizes in verse as one of 
““Martha’s sons.’’ 

Referring to the subject of federation 


of churches, so much talk of which is in 
the air, he said: ‘All this talk of federation 
and closer working with other churches 
makes me sick.” This getting something 
because it is cheaper, being willing for the 
stronger to absorb the weaker, being will- 
ing to be taxied into heaven, as a clergy- 
man lately said, too lazy to earn their 
way or indifferent, he has no sympathy 
with. A man like Mr. Cutler, who has 
worked in close union with all denomi- 
nations, Congregationalists, Episcopals, 
Baptists and Catholics, all his life, will 
remain Universalist to the end. At his 
three score years and ten he is still going, 
with warm affection from his differing 
neighbors. 

We like to pass bouquets to living 
examples of this kind while they are ia 
the flesh.—Sarah A. Porter, in Bellows 
Falls Times. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR RE-CREA- 
TION 


This is the period of inactivity for 
most of the local circles, as far as meet- 
ings are concerned. We all feel that we 
need a rest and want recreation. This is 
a time for re-creation again, also, in many 
ways. Summer lures us out of doors, 
and tempts us to take trips in our auto- 
mobiles to new and unknown places. 

Have you been to the Clara Barton 
Birthplace at North Oxford? There you 
will find Miss Helen Millard of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in charge of the Fresh Air Camp 
with its fourteen happy youngsters at 
work or at play. There also you can visit 
the Birthplace and enjoy the beauty and 
restfulness of the surrounding country. 

Ferry Beach with its ocean breezes and 
pine-scented grove calls to you, too, to 
come to its hospitable shelter for the week 
of Aug. 4 to Aug. 11. If you can not 
come for the week, come for a day of the 
week. There you will find classes for 
work, hours of play and friendships that 
will last through the years. 

Lake Chautauqua in New York offers a 
spot of almost unrivaled beauty to the 
visitor and classes of every conceivable 
nature for the student. Rev. Helene 
Ulrich is. Universalist hostess for the 
Universalist-Unitarian Headquarters and 
will welcome any one from June 28 to 
Aug. 26. 

Musical programs with concerts by 
the New York Symphony featuring 
world famous soloists, lectures by pro- 
fessors from leading universities, and many 
entertainments of wholesome, worth-while 
fun are there for your enjoyment. 

Murray Grove is always cordial in its 
invitation to you and more than cordial 
in its reception of you. The combined 
Institute last year is to be continued this 
year, and from Aug. 25 to Sept. 3 you can 


find a continuous program of class work 
and recreation. 

If these are too far distant for you to 
reach, why not spend some Sundays mak- 
ing the acquaintance of some of our rural 
churches in sections far afield from your 
home? 

This too is an opportune time to let your 
mind reach out and gather information 
for the coming year’s work. Magazines 
and newspapers are very apt to have good 
articles which, if cut out and saved or 
stored in your memory, will be of real 
service next fall and winter. 

Africa will be the continent we are 
to explore and in which we are to discover 
undreamed of wealth and resources, but 
we shall always want material for Japan 
and North Carolina for special meetings, 
roll calls and extra programs. 

* * 

We all want to send a steamer letter 
bidding ‘‘God speed’’ to our loved friend 
and representative to Japan, Miss M. 
Agnes Hathaway, as she sails once more 
across the broad Pacific to her adopted 
land. She sails on the steamer Shinyo 
Maru, leaving San Francisco Aug. 15. 

* * 


RUMMAGE FOR KINSTON 


The stock ef material for rummage 
sales at Kinston is nearly exhausted. 
This is one of the greatest means of raising 
money there, and the church people will 
appreciate anything you may send in the 
way of clothing for men, women and 
children. 

The folks at Kinston are trying hard to 
raise money to build an annex to their 
church for Sunday school and recreational 
purposes. You will help them to build 
this if you send good articles of clothing 
for their rummage sales. 

Send to Mrs. I. S. Rochelle, 318 E. 
Grainger Ave., Kinston, N. C. 
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Sunday School Search Lights — 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
July 22-28. Headquarters; Ferry Beach, 


Maine (National Convention). 
Miss Slaughter: 
July 22-28. Headquarters; Ferry Beach, 
Maine (National Convention). 
Dr. Huntley: 
July 22-28. Headquarters; Ferry Beach, 
Maine (National Convention). 
* * 


MORE FOR THE NEAR EAST 


Gifts for the Near East Relief continue 
to come—as we expected. We shall “‘see 
these orphans through.” 

The following contributions have been 
received between April 1 and July 1, 1928, 
making our total for the year $4,253.58. 


Attleboro;sMasstiees eeeee ce $ 55.00 
Auburn New \.OLKaeee ene ee 15.14 
Augusta, Maine saice- cn. 10.00 
Columbus; Ohig™#aee hoes 15.00 
Relchville;: Vt. 2. eee eee 5.25 
Fitchburg, Mass. (additional) 5.00 
Foxboro, Masss sere eee 6.50 
Gorham NOH. 7 cen eee 11.97 
Hartford, Gonn.aa epee eee 101.22 
Kingston, Ni cic cts eee 3.50 
Lynn; Masse oc ee oe ae 203.55 
Melrosesiiass2 ee ae nee eee 25.00 
Meriden;. Conn. semua eeeee 8.02 
Newark, Ned. (adds) as sane 6.00 
Philadelphia, Pa., Home Dept. 

(addi) ease wae cess tes 3.00 
Rockland) Mame =e. sek see cee 5.25 
Salem): Masseo2 70s se tere ore 62.00 
Somerville, Mass., First ........ 20.00 
Somerville, Mass., West ........ 10.00 
Smithton’ Penne ost. oe ere 7.45 
FROXDUEV.VLasss ee eee 40.00 

$618.85 

Paid through another agency: 
Harrisville; (hlee eee eee eee 21.50 

$640.35 
* * 
A STUDENT AT BARRE 


Dear Friends: 

I will give you some impressions of the 
Barre Institute. 

The thing that made the biggest and 
best impression on me was the inspiration 
received from the faculty. They showed 
a great interest in all the students and 
were ready to help them in any under- 
taking. 

The subject that interested me most was 
that pertaining to the Bible. It was the 
most interesting thing one could do to 
sit there and listen to “‘Daddy’’ Gibbs 
translate difficult passages of the Bible in 
such a manner that they could be readily 
understood. 

In Miss Earle’s classes on World Friend- 
ship we had many interesting debates. 
I think Miss Earle enjoyed these debates 
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SOMETHING ABOUT FERRY 
BEACH. XV. 
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This is our fifteenth and final an- 
nouncement regarding the great 
Convention and Institute at Ferry 
Beach. 

Next Thursday night the first 
session will open, Dr. Lowe being 
the speaker-in-chief. He will strike 
the key-note and it will be a high 
note. 

The illustration shows one of 
our eager-minded members who is 
determined not to miss even the 
very first gavel-stroke. He is rep- 
resentative of hundreds who, being 
‘fon time every time,’’ will both give 
great things and get great things at 
Ferry Beach. 
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as much as we did, though they took up 
the greater part of her periods. 

I do not know much about the Ele- 
mentary Division taught by Mrs. Cham- 
berlain. But I do know that, as it was 
taught by her, it could not prove to be 
anything but interesting. 

The last, but far from the least, was Mr. 
Hempel with the subject ““How to Teach 
Religion.’”’ He must have been somewhat 
discouraged with his class, as he could not 
get us to talk and discuss the various 
topics brought up. But I assure you that 
what he said did sink in and we got a 
great deal out of his classes. 

I must not forget the recreation periods, 
for then was the time we all got together 
for a good time, forgetting even our as- 
signments for the next day. Older ones 
became young again and entered right 
into the spirit of the thing, and with Mr. 
Hempel to keep the ball rolling it was 
Recreation with a capital R. 

In closing I want to add that another 


interesting and helpful feature of the Barre 
Institute is meeting people from other 
places and the exchanging ofideas. Though 
the number registering this year was 
smaller than last I think our flood of 
last Noy. 8 and 4 must be taken into con- 
sideration. We had a very strenuous 
winter and are now experiencing the 
reaction. I sincerely hope the Barre 
Institute will be continued. : 
Delton S. Mercer. 


* * 


A HYMNAL TO KNOW ABOUT 


Every church school should have at 
least one copy of ‘““‘The American Student 
Hymnal.” Some should have half a 
dozen or more for the benefit of pastors, 
choristers, soloists, departmental superin- 
tendents and other leaders. 

The book is too expensive and too am- 
bitious for general use in church schools, 
and probably compilers and publishers 
had little expectation that it would sup- 
plant the simpler volumes now in use. 
Its special purpose is the spiritual culture, 
through noble music, of student groups 
and other assemblies of older adolescents 
and younger adults. 

The Century Company chose well in 
appointing Prof. H. Augustine Smith 
as editor-in-chief, for in his special field 
he is unsurpassed. 

Those who will be suited with this work 
will be suited very well indeed. And 
doubtless they will be numbered by the 
tens of thousands. The people who like 
“The Hymnal for American Youth’’ will 
like this larger and superior publication. 
That means a vast throng. 

The music is musical and dignified but 
not beyond the possibilities of the or- 
dinary congregation of young people. As 
for the words, it is not possible to find a 
cheap or trashy song in the whole book. 
The poems, though popular in their ap- 
peal, are lofty in thought and worthy in 
diction. 

Why, then, is there any hesitation in 
giving unrestrained commendation to this 
work? It represents a composite, waver- 
ing, confused type of theology. Many 
of the hymns are thoroughly Unitarian 
in their implications and, as such, would 
seem to be useless and objectionable to 
fundamentalist leaders. On the other 
hand, some hymns express the very 
baldest variety of Trinitarianism. Some 
people think that words matter nothing 
if only music is uplifting. Others think 
that it is no more desirable to sing an un- 
truth than to tell one in ordinary tones. 

At any rate we advise every school to 
send a dollar and seventy-five cents to the 
Publishing House and own one copy of 
this notable publication. Enough that 
is entirely desirable can be found to make 
the investment highly profitable. 


- 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Elbert W. Whippen of Middle- 
town, N. Y., is spending his vacation at 
Kingston, N. H., and will be there until 
Labor Day. 


Rev. L. F. Fortney of Plainfield, Vt., 
and Mrs. Fortney, are having an auto- 
mobile trip to Shinnston, W. Va., where 
Mr. Fortney and Dr. Shinn, his half 
brother, spent their happy boyhood. 


Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood of Pawtucket 
and Mrs. Ellenwood are at 6046 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. They made the 
journey first to Montreal and then via 
the St. Lawrence River and the Great 
Lakes. 


Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of Zion’s 
Herald, Boston, and Mrs. Hartman, are 
receiving hearty congratulations upon the 
arrival of a second son, Richard Otis 
Hartman, born June 25. He is named 
after one of his Colonial ancestors, Rich- 
ard Otis, who rendered distinguished 
service and eventually was killed by the 
Indians. 


Dr. Carl F. Henry of Pasadena, who 
suffered from severe fatigue and nervous 
exhaustion at the close of his year’s work, 
is gradually regaining health and strength. 


Mrs. Alice G. Rowe, former head of the 
Blackmer Home in Japan, is now at 6444 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Rey. Charles Conklin and Mrs. Conk- 
lin will spend the remainder of July and 
all of August at their camp, “‘Ardenwood,’’ 
on Lake Bomoseen, in Vermont. Post 
office address, Hydeville, Vt. 


Mrs. Leva W. Thrasher and son, Carl 
Norman Thrasher, have been driving to 
North Olmstead, O., from their home in 
Lakewood, to hear Rev. Thomas Murray 
preach, 


Dr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Rice of 
Springfield, accompanied by their son, 
Otis R. Rice, sailed from New York July 
14 on the steamship Pennland of the Red 
Star Line, to be gone a year. The latter 
part of July they will join the Beaux Arts 
Tour under Dore Walton of Washington, 
D. C., for a trip through Germany, Austria, 
Czecho-slovakia, Holland and Belgium. 
Then they will spend two months in Eng- 
land. After this they will go to the French 
Riviera, Sicily, Egypt and up the Nile, 
spending the winter in these warmer 
countries, and reaching the Holy Land 
about March 20. 


Rey. L. W. Coons, Massachusetts Su- 
perintendent, preached at Camp Benson, 
Newport, Maine, on July 1, and at the 
Brown Church, Round Pond, Maine, on 
July 8. On Saturday, July 7, while at 


and Interests 


Round Pond, he officiated at the funeral 
of Mrs. Elzira Webber, of Reading, Mass., 
and Round Pond, who celebrated her 
hundredth anniversary on April 25. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. F. Staples of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, motored to Maine recently 
to be with Dr. Staples’s sister, Mrs. George 
A. Soule, who is ill. 


Rev. Harry E. Rouillard of Westwood, 
Mass., preached at Hardwick, Mass., on 
July 8 and 15. Rev. L. R. Paige of North 
Cambridge supplied at Hardwick on July 
22. Dr. Lowe is to be the preacher there 
on August 5. 


Services continue at Annisquam, Mass. 
right through the summer. Pulpit sup- 
plies have been: Dr. Huntley on July 1, 


‘Rev. L. R. Paige on July 8, and Rev. M. A. 


Kapp on July 15. 


Rey. Rufus H. Dix of Cleveland, Ohio, 
accepts an invitation from the church at 
Fort Plain, New York, to become its 
next minister. Mr. Dix will begin the 
new relation with the first of September. 


Rev. George W. Penniman, D. D., who 
closed a long pastorate at Monson, Mass., 
on July first, has accepted the unanimous 
call of the Marlboro, Mass., church. The 
new work will begin with September. 


The address of Rev. Hannah J. Powell 
and Miss Ruth G. Downing is now Canton, 
Nea Re Beep 2: 


Iliinois 


Waltonville—We gave a children’s 
program to a large number of people 
June 24, at the church. Rain kept many 
from attending. We also gave a cream 
social on the church lawn recently, which 
was well attended and netted the church 
a nice little sum. Rev. Carl A. Polson 
of Clinton preached for us the fourth 
Sunday in June. He made a deep im- 
pression on his hearers and was invited to 
come again in July. Our Ladies’ Aid meets 
regularly every Wednesday, and is doing 
good work. 

Iowa 


Des Moines.—Reyv. H. J. Adlard, Uni- 
tarian, has received a call to Duluth, Minn. 
a church he served before coming here. 
A large delegation went from here to the 
Universalist Convention in Mitchellville. 

Waterloo.—Reyv. Conard Rheiner has 
accepted a call to the pastorate here. He 
is on a trip to Europe now but will begin 
work here in the early fall. 

Mitchellville-—Children’s day was ob- 
served, with the church decorated elab- 
orately. One child was christened and one 
adult admitted to membership. Our 
services continue through July and part 
of August, with good congregations and 
interest. 


Massachusetts 


Orleans.—Rev. Thomas Cross, pastor. 
The baccalaureate service of the Orleans 
high school was held at the Universalist 
church on June 19, the Congregational 
and Methodist church participating. The 
sermon was preached by Mr. Cross. St 
John’s Day was observed on June 24, 
Universal Lodge A. F. A. M. and the Chap- 
ter of the Eastern Star attended in a body. 
Children’s Sunday was postponed to July 
1, when five babies were christened. Miss 
Gesner, a summer resident, sang a solo, 
and the children of the Sunday school 
sang several pieces. Presentation of a 
potted plant in bloom was made to each 
child at the close of the service. On 
Wednesday, July 11, a union picnic of 
the Sunday schools in town was held at 
Kingsbury’s Beach, Eastham. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rev. and Mrs. A. E. Allison 
and son, Paul, left June 26 by motor for 
California. Paul will return via Panama 
in September to begin his sophomore 
year at St. Lawrence University, but Mr. 
and Mrs. Allison expect to remain in Cali- 
fornia indefinitely. Two daughters of 
Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Cary, enrolled at 
St. Lawrence University, were recent 
guests of friends and renewed friendships 
formed during the Cary pastorate here 
some years ago. Rev. Wayland Beers, a 
Unitarian clergyman residing at Union 
Springs, has supplied the pulpit for the 
first two Sundays in July. There will be 
no services during August. 

Herkimer,—Rev. W. H. Skeels, pastor. 
In addition to the thirteen persons who 
united with this church at Easter eight 
united in May and four in June, making a 
total of twenty-five for the spring season. 
The church participated in all of the pil- 
grimage services held in the Mohawk Val- 
ley and has held its congregation up to the 
pre-Easter mark all through June. The 
influence of the ‘‘come to church” cam- 
piagn held last fall, which so greatly stim- 
ulated attendance, has continued. Our 
congregations for the first six months of 
the year were larger by more than seventy- 
five per cent than for the same period last 
year. Another campaign along similar 
lines with certain changes and additions 
is. being planned for next fall. Scarcely 
a week has passed since January first 
without the addition of at least one new 
family, the total on our calling list now 
being above 225 as against 110 two years 
ago. This item is reported simply to 
indicate the increased interest in the 
Universalist church in this section. Of 
those recently received into membership 
three have come from the Episcopal and 
two from the Roman Catholic church. 
Several have had no church preference. 
There is no talk here of the Universalist 
church joining with any other, although 
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we are always ready and willing to co- 
eperate in every friendly endeavor. 


Vermont 


Washington.—Rey. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. We observed Children’s Day on 
July 8. The program was under the di- 
rection of Mrs. C. A. Simmons, Miss 
Kathryn Worthley and Miss Lucy Johan- 
nessen, with Mrs. Frank Ordway at the or- 
gan. A cantata, entitled ‘‘God’s Flower- 
land,’’ was given, in which twenty-three 
children took part, the principal role being 
held by Harold Simmons, the older son 
of the pastor. All the children did well. 
The pastor baptized seven babies. The at- 
tendance was large, nearly one hundred 
persons being present. Mr. Simmons 
was recently appointed District Deputy 
Grand Master of District No. 18 of the 
I. O. O. F. by W. R. Rowell, Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Vermont. 


* * 


OPENING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN PRESS EXHIBITION 


The International Christian Press Ex- 
hibition, organized in connection with the 
World Press Exhibition in Cologne (Rhine), 
was recently opened. Here, for the first 
time, an attempt is made to give to a 
wider public an impression of the richness 
and the enormous extent of the religious 
press throughout the world. The religious 
press of nearly all nations and denomina- 
tions is represented: United States of 
America, Belgium, Denmark, Estonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Holland, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Nor- 
way, Austria, Poland, Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State, Spain, South America, Sweden, 
Switzerland, besides the Greek-Orthodox 
press in Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Greece. 

In the American and British department, 
which, thanks to the co-operation of a 
great number of leading editors and pub- 
lishers of these countries, is represented 
particularly abundantly, one sees the 
most important organs of denominational 
journalism as well as of the interdenomi- 
national press, and in addition to these 
the papers and magazines of the great 
Christian orgaizations in the spheres of 
social and international movements. 

A special room is given to the placard 
mission, to which the American and 
British Churches pay more attention than 
those of the Continent. The English 
part shows among others some placards 
concerning Sunday observance. The 
French placard contains the program of 
Cultural Politics of the French Church 
Federation originating from the time of the 
recent French elections. The predomi- 
nant part of the American placards refers 
to the different spheres of the Home and 
Foreign Missions. 

The literature of the Christian Union 
Movement (of the Stockholm and Lau- 
sanne World Conferences, of the World 
Alliance for Promoting International 
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Friendship through the Churches, of the 
English ‘‘Copec’’ and other efforts of a 
similar kind) has been displayed in a 
special Ecumenical Department. 

In connection with this exhibition, 
which is established by the International 
Christian Press Commission, a First In- 
ternational Christian Press Conference 
will be held from Aug. 19 to Aug. 21 of 
this year. 


* * 


AN OHIO HOME-COMING 


The following interesting account of 
the Home Coming at New Way, Ohio, is 
taken from a personal letter written by 
Rey. Sara L. Stoner to Mr. and Mrs. 
F. E. Critchet of Belmore, who had been 
active in planning the Home Coming but 
were unable to attend: 

Well, the third annual Home Coming of 
the dear old New Way Universalist church 
is now a matter of history. I hasten to 
tell you that we had a wonderful meeting 
yesterday. By actual count there were 
145 present at the afternoon service, at 
which time we had the dedication of the 
Clara Barton Memorial. Superintendent 
Stanley C. Stall gave a fine address on 
Clara Barton, telling of her childhood, of 
her youth, of her unselfish services for 
the sick and dying upon the battle-field 
and in the hospital, and of her as the 
founder of the Red Cross. He was 
assisted by seven girls. At the conclusion 
of the service we presented each girl who 
took part with one of your beautiful new 
flags. They were so happy in receiving 
them. I am sure they will treasure them 
as beautiful keepsakes. "The remainder 
of the flags were rolled up and laid on top 
of the book case. 

There were present one member of 
the State Board of Trustees, the State 
Superintendent of Churches, and four 
Universalist ministers, Rev. W. S. Leavitt, 
Rev. Leon P. Jones, Rev. Martha G. 
Jones (of Jersey) and Rev. Sara L. 
Stoner of Prospect. After the Barton 
service each one of the ministers and of 
the State Board of Trustees spoke for 
five or ten minutes. "The people surely 
did enjoy hearing them. At 11 a.m. I 
gave the sermon of the day. Topic: 
“The Greatest Thing in the World’— 
the same being man created in the image 
of God. 

The dinner was both a feast and a love 
feast. Everybody enjoyed the social 
hour. The offering was $15. 

The church looks beautiful on the inside 
as well as on the outside. The wall paper 
is a pretty figure of blue, with a neat 
border. The window shades (new) are a 
light brown. Oh, the interior looks quite 
different from what it did when we held 
the first Home Coming. I tried to have a 
business meeting, but could not get very 
definite figures. Only everybody seemed 
to feel that they would be able to raise 
enough to pay all bills. Some labor was 
donated. 
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Superintendent Stall talked with the 
folks about having occasional services 
during the later summer and early fall. I 


- hope they may. 


There were about twelve or fifteen pres- 
ent from Jersey, nine from Mt. Gilead, 
one from Marion, lots from Newark, 
Johnstown, Kent, etc. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to you for the wonderful memorial 
gift. I wish to express my personal 
appreciation of it. 

Superintendent Stall brought me home 
yesterday in his Dodge. After we had 
lunch he started for Cincinnati. He in- 
tended to stop over night at Springfield, 
Ohio. He is a fine fellow, full of pep, 
consecration, and business. 

Next Sunday I preach at Mt. Gilead 
at 10.30 in the Universalist church, and 
at 7.30 in the Baptist church (union ser- 
vices). 

Next Sunday week, July 22, I am to be 
at a Home Coming at Huntington, Ohio, 
not far from Ashland, 


* * 


DUCKING RESPONSIBILITY AN UN- 
WORTHY MOTIVE 


The most prominent topic up for dis- 
cussion among the various Protestant 
bodies is that of church union. We read 
that this question is prominent with the 
Methodist, the Presbyterian, the Con- 
gregational, the Christian, the Universalist 
and Unitarian Churches. The discussion 
takes different form with these bodies, 
but there seems to be a fundamental de- 
sire that Protestant Christianity in the 
United States endeavor to realign its 
forces. 

We believe in a union of Christian 
forces wherever such a union is practical 
and possible and wherever the common 
good will be served by it. We do feel, 
however, that in all cases this problem is 
one which should be approached carefully, 
All too often individual churches in local 
communities, especially if they are forced 
to struggle for existence, conclude that 
their salvation and the salvation of the 
communities depends upon a quick merger 
of all Christian forces. Usually we believe 
hastily entered into contracts, such as may 
develop under these conditions, are not 
necessarily good. There are far-reaching 
problems confronting church amalgamation 
in any center. Denominational ties should 
not be broken hurriedly. The contact cf 
the local church with the Christian work 
of the world must be made in some man- 
ner, and our only way of making it now is 
through a denomination. Local churches 
must not lose sight of this fact. 

Then, too, there was a reason for the 
establishment of every local church. 
Love and sacrifice has been lavished upon 
the building and the upkeep of the temporal 
home of every parish. Has the reason for 
its creation and existence ceased to be? 
Let those who have inherited these gifts 
from the forefathers carefully consider 
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this point before shifting a responsibility. 

We repeat, in these days when church 
union is the foremost topic, both in the 
religious and secular press, let us not too 
hurriedly take any action as individual 
churches which we in the future may re- 
gret.—George D. Walker, in Empire State 
Universalist. 

Laer : 
DR. SELLECK IN THE EAST 


Dr. Willard Chamberlain Selleck, pas- 
tor of the Universalist church at River- 
side, California, reached Providence, R. I., 
his old home, June 29, with the body of 
Mrs. Selleck, and the burial service was 
held at Swan Point Cemetery June 30. 
On July 1 Dr. Selleck preached at Frank- 
lin, Mass., on July 8 at the Church of the 
Mediator at Providence, and at Valley 
Falls, R. I., on July 15. He is staying at 
the Biltmore Hotel in Providence, which 
address will reach him during the summer. 

During the last half of July he will visit 
Newark, N. J., and northern Vermont. 
He will visit Professor Eggleston, a Cali- 
fornia friend, at, Cuttingsville, Vt., and 
preach in the Community Church there 
July 22. He will fill the pulpit of his old 
church in Utica, N. Y., July 29, and spend 
the first ten days of August in northern 
New York visiting Hammond, St. Law- 
rence County, his old home, and Canton. 
He will preach in Denver, Colorado, Sept. 
2, and resume work in his own pulpit 
Sept. 9. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 
Previously reported.............. 1,811 
Mitchellville, Iowa..............- il 
A to or later Cottine even oh ate one ieee 1,812 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 409. Orleans, 
Mass., 5. Mitchellville, Iowa, 1. Wash- 


ington, Vt., 7. Total, 422. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 

July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P. C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Ill. 

August 4-11. W.N. M. A. Institute and Camp 
Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine. 

Aug. 25-Sept.3. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 

x * 

A SEMINAR BY THREE DENOMINATIONS 


A Seminar on the Church and New England In- 
dustry is announced for next November. The 
preliminary plans are being arranged by Robert 
C. Dexter of the Social Relations Department of the 
American Unitarian Association, Hubert C. Her- 
ring of the Congregational Social Relations Depart- 
ment, and Harold Marshall of the Universalist 
Churches. 

The purpose of the Seminar is to provide for a 
serious study of the ethical obligations of the churches 
of New England in the presence of the industrial 
situation which faces this section of the country. 
The agenda of the Seminar will include presenta- 
tions of widely divergent points of view, both of 
. the employer and of labor, to the end that all mem- 


bers of the Seminar may be able to win new per- 
spective on the industrial life of New England, and 
new ability to use the church as an agency for in- 
terpretation and mediation. 

The social seminar represents a new approach to 
social engineering. The churches, in times past, 
have indulged much in resolutions; these resolu- 
tions have their use, and their peril as well. A 
resolution may challenge, startle, or shock; but the 
seminar seeks to bring the fairer mood of mutual 
understanding and respect. 

The tentative dates for this Seminar have been 
set for Nov. 13, 14, 15. Membership in the Seminar 
will be open to all ministers and laymen and women 
who desire to share in the study. Any who are in- 
terested should write to Dr. Harold Marshall, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston. 

“SES 
SUMMER SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


July 8 to Aug. 5. Prof. Harold E. B. Spright, 
Dartmouth College. 


Aug. 12. Rev. George A. Mark, First Church 
in Somerville, Mass. 
Aug. 19. Rev. William S. Jones, South Parish, 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
Aug. 26. Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, First Parish, 
Portland, Maine. ; 


Sept. 2. Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 
King’s Chapel. 
Sept. 9. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D. D., Minis- 


ter Emeritus, King’s Chapel. 

Sept. 16 and 23. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Mead- 
ville Theological School. 

Sept. 30. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 

Union services with the First Church every Sun- 
day at 10 a. m. 

* * 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 

Preachers at the Union Summer Services: 

July 22. Rev. De Bois Le Fevre. 

July 29. Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 

Aug. 5, Rev. E. A. E, Palmquist, 

Aug. 12. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker. 

Aug. 19. Rev. J. R. Ackroyd. 

Aug. 26. Rev. Harvey Jellie. 

Sept. 2. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 

Sept. 16. Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D. 

Sept. 23. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

The Second Church, the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, the Church of the Disciples and Arlington Street 
Church unite in the conduct of these services. 

QOut-of-door services, with hymn singing and brief 
address, will be held, weather permitting, on the 
steps of the church at 7 p. m. on the Sunday eve- 
nings in July and August, under the direction of 
Rev. Thomas M. Mark. 

x * 
SUMMER VISITATION DAYS IN MAINE 

July 29. Swanville, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
William Vaughan. Follow Highway No. 141 from 
east end of Belfast bridge. Church is just west of 
center of village. 

Turner Center, 11 a. m. All day meeting. 
Morning speaker, Rev. George W. Sias; afternoon 
speaker to be announced. Church is in center of 
village, opposite Leavitt Institute. 

Aug. 5. Hope, 1i a. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy 
Robbins. Church is at Hope Corner and is. best 
reached via Camden. 

Leeds, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Stanley Manning. 
Church is at top of hill on road running west from 
Leeds Center. 

Aug. 12. Readfield 12 m. Speaker, Rev. Fred- 
erick S. Walker. Use of church building at Read- 
field Corner is shared with Methodists. 

Aug. 19. Canton Point, 2 p. m. From Canton 
take Gilbertville road and cross Androscoggin River. 
Turn left at fork a short distance beyond. 

Round Pond, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, Rev. John M. 
Ratcliff. Follow State Highway No. 129 from 
eastern part of Damariscotta village, branching off 
to Highway No. 130. A short distance beyond 
Bristol Mills Post Office turn left and.again left about 
three miles farther on, near Round Pond village. 
Church is on right side of road before village center 
is reached. Round Pond may also be reached from 
Waldoboro via Muscongus. 

Aug. 26. East Dixfield, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 


x= 


Stanley Manning. Church is just north of center 
of village on Highway No. 2. 
*x * 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Following is the program of the Convention and 
Institutute of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Ferry Beach, Maine, July 26-Aug. 4, 1928: 

Thursday, July 26. 7.30 p. m. Devotional 
Service. 7.45. Address, Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D. D. 8.05. Introduction of Faculty and Officers. 
9.380. Reception (refreshments). 

Friday, July 27. 8.10 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. World Friend- 
ship, Rev. Weston A. Cate. 9.40. Institute. Prin- 
ciples of Teaching, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Dramatiz- 
ation and Pageantry, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 
10.40. Convention,@ Business Session. 7. p. m. 
Vesper Service, Rev. Clifford W. Collins. 7.30. De- 
bates. A. Resolved, that in our church school cur- 
ricula there should be a greater proportion of Bibli- 
cal material. Affirmative, Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon; negative, Mrs. George Magraw. B. Re- 
solved, that public schools throughout the nation 
ought to be required to relinquish pupils for certain 
hours of week-day instruction in religion and morals, 
giving scholastic credit for work adequately per- 
formed. Affirmative, Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, negative, 
Rev. Isaac Smith. 

Saturday, July 28. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute, 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pagean- 
try. 10.40. Convention. Business Sessions. 2.30 
p. m, Institute. Dramatization and Pageantry. 
7. Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 8. Masquerade 
Party. 

Sunday, July 29. 9.30 a. m. Church School. 
(Including classes on the Old Testament in Religious 
Education and World Friendship.) 10.30. Worship. 
Occasional Sermon, Rev. Frank Durward Adams, 
D. D. 3.30. p. m. Preaching Service. Sermon by 
Rev. John van Schaick, D. D. 8. Stereopticon 
Service. What the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation is Doing. Financial Replenishment, Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs. 

Monday, July 30. 8.10 a. m.° Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration, Prof. John 
M. Ratcliff. 10.40. Forum. The Home and the 
School, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. 11.30. Insti 
tute. The Church School Curriculum, Rev. Laura 
B. Galer. Junior Methods, Mrs. Sarah Morgan 
Mercer. The Young People’s Methods, Rev. 
George Magraw. 2.30 p. m. Institute. Principles 
of Teaching, Dramatization and Pageantry. 7. 
Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 8. Stunt Night. 

Tuesday, July 31. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. Religious Education in an Age of Science. 
Rev. Norman D. Fletcher. 11.30. Institute. The 
Chureh School Curriculum. Junior Methods. 
Young People’s Methods. 7p.m. Vesper Service. 
Mr. Collins. 8. Lecture. Kipling, the Uncrowned 
Laureate, Dean Harry A. Ross, Emerson College of 
Oratory. 

Wednesday, Aug. 1. 8.10 a, m. Morning Wor- 
ship. 8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Re- 
ligious Education. World Friendship. 9.40. In- 
stitute, Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and 
Pageantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. The Sunrise Kingdom, Miss Bernice Kent. 
11.30. Institute. The Church School Curriculum. 
Junior Methods. (Combined with Curriculum.) 
Young People’s Methods. 2.30 p.m. Institute. Prin- 
ciples of Teaching. Dramatization and Pageantry. 
7. Vesper Service. Mr. Collins. 8. Address, The 
Bible in the Church School. Rev. Thomas H. Bill- 
ings, D. D. (Fraternal delegate from the Unitarian 
Church.) 8.45. Financial replenishment. 

Thursday, Aug. 2. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
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eantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. Team-Work in the Universalist Church. 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 11.30. Institute. Junior 
Methods. The Church School Curriculum. Young 
People’s Methods. (Combined with Curriculum.) 
2.30 p.m. Institute. The Old Testament in Re 
ligious Education. World Friendship. 7.30. Vesper 
Service, Mr. Coliins. 8. Minstrel Show. 

Friday, Aug. 3. 810 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Edueation. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Church School -Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. Some Things I Would Like to Have the 
General Sunday School Association Undertake, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. 11.30. Institute. Junior Meth- 
ods. Church School Currieulum. Young Peopie’s 
Methods. 7 p. m. VespeagService, Mr. Collins. 
8. Pageant. 

Saturday, Aug. 4. 810a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Demonstration. 
10.40. Graduation. 

ee 
MINISTERS AVAILABLE IN AND AROUND 
BOSTON DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


Benton, Herbert E., Contoocook, N. H. 

Colson, George W., 144 Waltham Street, West 
Newton (Sunday services only). 

Dusseault, Wm. F., 39 St. Andrew Rd., East 
Boston. East Boston 6321-J. 

Freeman, Miss S. Laurine, 368 Central St., Saugus 
(July 22-26 and Aug. 11-31). 

Hadley, R. R., Sterling Junction, Mass. 

Kapp, Max A., 19 Vincent Street, West Newton. 
West Newton 2266. 

Kirk, Miss Hazel I., 5 Gould St., Danvers. Dan- 
vers 1217-R. 

Lewis, George H., 26 Leonard St., Gloucester. 
Cloucester 2595-W (excepting July 22, 29 and Aug. 
5.) 

Marshall, Harold, 176 Newbury St, Boston. 
Kenmore 6570 (through July, excepting July 29). 

McInnes, Peter J., 62 Falcon St., East Boston. 
East Boston 2333-M. 

Milburn, U. S., 88 Waverley St., Everett. Everett 
3521 (week-days oniy). 

Morrison, W. H., 56 Chester Ave., Brockton. 
Brockton 4832-J (week days and Sunday, July 22 
only). 

Nichols, Leslie C., 53 Buffum St.,Sslem. Salem 
1948-J (July only). 

Noble, Edwin L., 99 Revere Road, Quincy. Gran- 
ite 6455-M (July only). 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm St., North Cambridge. 
Porter 2137-M. 

Parkhurst, H. A., 16 Fogg Road, South Wey- 
mouth. Weymouth 1802-R. 

Perkins, W. S., 30 Pleasant Street, Wakefield. 
Crystal 1676-M (August only). 

Rouillard, H. E. Westwood, Mass, 
1018-W. 

Smith, Isaac, 611 Westford St., Lowell. Lowell 
4923-M. 

Sprague, Francis W., 62 Dunster Rd., Jamaica 
Plain. Jamaica 1950 (week-days only). 

x x 


Norwood 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE ON THE 
FAMILY 

An intercollegiate Conference of the Middle At- 
lantie States Religious Liberals will be held in Bound 
Brook, N. J., from Oct. 18 to 21. 

Among those taking part will be Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Prof. Harry Overstreet, and Rev. 
John Howland Lathrop. 

Those interested are asked to correspond with 
Rev. Keaneth C. Walker, Chairman, care the 
American Unitarian Association, Room 1104, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

anit: 
MURRAY GROVE, 1928 

Sunday, July 22. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Sunday, July 29. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Sunday, August 5. Sermon by Rev. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D. 

Ssturday, August 11. 

Sunday, August 12. 
Thorburn. 

Thursday, August 16. 


Birthday Party. 
Sermon by Rev. George H. 


Annual Meeting. 
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Friday, August 17. Fair. 

Saturday, August 18. Fair. 

Saturday, August 18. Meeting of the National 
Cemetery Association. 

Sunday, August 19. 
Walker, D. D. 

Saturday, August 25. Meeting of the Hand-in- 
Hand Circle. 

Sunday, August 26. Sermon by Rev. A. Ger- 
trude Earle. 

Saturday, Aug. 25, to Monday, Sept. 3, Institute 
of the W. N. M. A., G.S.S. A. and Y. P. C. U. 

Sunday, September 2. Sermon by Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D. D. 

Monday, September 3. Closing. 

Post office address, Forked River, N. J. Motor 
buses over the beautiful Atlantic City boulevard 
pass the grounds. New York passengers will take 
them at Lakewood and Philadelphia passengers at 
Toms River. For reservations apply to Miss Mary 
E. Spencer, Murray Grove, Forked River, N. J. 

ee 
CONVENTION CALL 


The sixteenth annual convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held at Ferry Beach, Maime, on Friday and 
Saturdey, July 27 and 28, 1928. Im connection 
with this convention an institute will be held, begin- 
ning on Thursday evening, July 26, and ending on 
Saturday forenoon, August 4. Every Universalist 
Sunday school is entitled to three delegates in ad- 
dition to its minister and superintendent. Large 
schools are allowed more representatives. Any 
number of non-voting attendants are welcome. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secreiary. 
os 
FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 

The Committee on Necroiogy appointed by the 
Ferry Beach Park Association asks that it be noti- 
fied regarding any deaths of members that have oc- 
curred since its last annual meeting. 

Mrs. George E. Huniley, 
1010 Massachusetis Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


Sermon by Rev. George D. 


Obituary 
John Wadsworth 


The church at Pasadena, Cal., has suffered a 
serious loss in the death of Mr. John Wadsworth on 
May 21. He was a Bostonian and removed to 
Pasadena when it was a mere village. While a 
staunch Unitarian he early became a member of our 
church there and he remained loyal throughout 
all the years. He bequeathed $10,000 to Throop 
Memorial Church. 


Charles Gold 


Charles S. Gold, pioneer merchant and resident of 
Minneapolis, Minn., since 1867, died June 7 at his 
home in that city. He was one of the founders of 
the Munsingwear Corporation and its treasurer 
until he retired in 1917. He was eighty-four years 
old. 

He is survived by his son, Frank S. Gold; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Byron T. Harris; four grandchildren, and 
two sisters, Mrs. John Blen of Medford, Mass., and 
Mrs. Ella Winch of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Gold was born in Northfield, Vt., in February, 
1844. He served m the Union Army through the 
Civil War and was discharged in 1865. Two years 
later he turned toward the West, and in April, 1867, 
he arrived in Minneapolis. 

Most of his early business life in Minneapolis was 
spent with the mereantile firm of Hale, Thomas & 
Co., now John W. Thomas & Co. In 1890 he became 
treasurer of the Northwestern Knitting Company, 
later reorganized as the Munsingwear Corporation. 

In 1894 the company was in financial difficulties, 
and it became apparent the only hope for ultimate 
success was in a drastic reorganization of its affairs. 
The directors established a trial period of one year, 
during which Mr. Gold, E. H. Couper and F. M. 
were placedgin charge. Operations during that 
year laid oundations for the future growth of 
the company. 

Mr. Gold maintained a stable of thoroughbreds, 
and his farm near Bloomington was stocked with 
blooded horses and dogs. His horses raced for 
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many winter seasons on the ice at Lake of the Isles. 
He was a life member of the Minneapolis Athletic 
Chab and a prominent Mason. 

He was married in 1870 to Elizabeth Iowne Brack- 
ett, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Brackett of 
Minneapolis. She died about ten years ago. 


Mrs. Fay Galbreath Noel 


Fay Galbreath, eldest daughter of the late 
John and Anna Galbreath, was born on a farm in 
Allegan County, Michigan, near South Haven, and 
died at the Robert Long hospital in Indianapolis, 
July 7, 1928. 

During her childhood she lived in Lake County, 
Indiana, in the Tennessee mountains where her 
father had gone for his health, and then the family 
lived for a few years in Missouri, coming back later 
to Porter County, Indiana. By the time she was 
ten years of age she had been in fourteen different 
States, 

When 2 young girl her parents moved to a farm 
southeast of Walton, Indianz, where the mature and 
remaining years of her life were spent. 

She was united in marriage to Philip S. R. Noel 
Oct. 29, 1893, and their entire married life was spent 
on their farm near Walton. ‘Two children were 
born to this union—Claude L. Noel of Indianapolis, 
and Mrs. Vivian Downhour of Kokomo. She is also 
survived by two grandchildren? Carmen and Vir- 
ginia Downhour, and by three sisters—Miss Ida 
Galbreath, Mrs. Lewis J. Graham and Mrs. B. F. 
Leiser. Her husband died August, 1914. , 

She was a member of t@ Walton Universalist 
church, a faithful worker in that organization, was 
an active member of the Sunday school and was 
for several years president of the Ladies’ Aid So 
ciety. 

Funeral services were conducted at the Galveston 
Universalist church by Rev. H. C. Beckett and 
Rev. Wm. D. Harrington, July 10. Interment was 
in Galveston cemetery. 


WOODSTOCK, VT. 


When in Woodstock, visit the Woodstock 
Craft Shop, at the home of Mrs. M. G. 
Canfield. 


Open from June 5th to October 15th 


Read daily by 
millions 


Massachusetis 
Bible Society 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘“Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you-is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
tight the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
eared ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
uty.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academie, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
eontemplating a college course. 


~The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 71-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. r 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of,instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. ‘The! atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, MMi. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackimg 


The society leader placed herself in the 
chair as directed and submitted to the 
blindfolding. The committee stood about 
awaiting the great moment. With an air 
of confidence the Chief of Laboratory 
Tests lighted a cigarette, and held it under 
the lady’s nostrils. ; 

“Do you get it?’’ he asked. 

““Yes,’’ she smiled. 

“Tell me then, what is it?” 

“You can’t fool me,”’ she replied sweetly. 
“Tt’s the paperhanger’s pipe.”’— New York 
Sun. 

* * 

“Among the prettiest girls present was 
Brigadier-General Blazer,’ wrote a young 
reporter in his account of a garden party. 

The next day he was called to the edi- 
tor’s room. 

“What do you mean by writing stuff 
like that?’’ demanded the editor. 

“Well,’’ explained the reporter, “that’s 
where he was.’’—Epworth Herald. 

* * 

Lecturer: “I calculate that the end of 
the world will come in 217 million years.” 

Member of audience (in great agitation): 
“How many did you say?”’ 

Lecturer: ‘'217 millions’’— 

Inquirer (sitting down with great re- 
lief): ‘I had such a fright—I thought you 
said 117 millions.” —Le Moustique, Charle- 
rot. 

* * 

Emily had been to school for the first 
time. 

“Well, darling, and what did you learn?”’ 
asked her mother, on Emily’s return. 

“Nuffin’,’’ sighed Emily, hopelessly. 
“ve got to go back to-morrow.”’—Tit- 
Bits. 

a ey 

Teacher: “‘Now, children, who can tell 
me-+how much two pence is worth in 
American money?” 

Jakey: ‘Vell, teacher, you can get a 
good pair for three dollars at my fodder’s.’’ 
—Hachange. 

* * 

“Just been lunching with your husband, 
Darling.” 

“So good of you, Angel; but I do hope 
it won’t come to his secretary’s ears—she’s 
so jealous.’”’—Punch. 

* * 

She (at the movie): “The organist played 
all the way through that piece without the 
music.” 

He: “I thought there was something 
missing.”’—Hachange. 

. * * 

“Haven’t you heard? Mary just mar- 
ried Bill Hendricks!”’ 

“Bill Hendricks! Not really! Why, 
that was the man she was engaged to!’’— 
Tiger. 

ak * 

MIDDLE-AGED lady wishes house- 
keeping in gentleman’s or _ bachelor’s 
home.—Seattle Daily Times. 
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Books | for Your Vacation 


‘July 21, 1928 


What are you taking for the “rainy day?” 
Here are suggestions from various people whose business it is to know, 


and to know about, books. 


Good books that are all interesting, some of them even thrilling. 
Will Durant can make ‘‘The Story of Philosophy” grip like ‘“The Greene 


Murder Case.” 


“Bismarck” and “Disraeli” are no less fascinating than “Trader 
Horn” or “Safari” or “Herbert Hoover.”’ 

If you don’t want to pack and carry the books with you, send us 
your summer address and the time you will be there, and the books will 


be there, too. 


Mirrors of Youth. By Marian King..- 
$2.00. 
A new anthology with a new viewpoint. 
Poems that have “put a spirit of youth 
in everything.” ‘ 


Burning Bush. By Louis Untermeyer. 
$2.00. 
One of the thoughtful younger poets of 
our generation has here reached full 
maturity and high power. 


Red Rust. 
$2.50. 
Some of the reasons why the farmer of 

the newer West is in revolt against the 
older East will be understood by those 
who read Red Rust, not to speak of the 
fact that they will make the acquaintance 
of a real man. 


By Cornelia James Cannon. 


Trader Horn. 
$4.00. 

“T never prophesy, but I would wager 
that his book will be read by countless 
readers with gusto as great as I felt my- 
self,’’ says John Galsworthy. Up to date 
the sale of nearly 200,000 copies has 
proved that Galsworthy can prophesy. 
Make the old man’s acquaintance during 
your vacation. 


By Alfred Aloysius Horn. 


Lawrence and the Arabian Adventure. 

By Robert Graves. $3.00. 

A thrilling story by his close friend of 
one of the most amazing figures of our 
time, who made and unmade Oriental 
sovereigns, scolded British Cabinets, and 
personally reproved the King of England. 


Main Currents of American Thought. 
By Vernon N. Parrington. 2 vols. 
$8.00. 

The Pulitzer Prize winner as ‘‘the best 
book of the year upon the history of the 
United States.”” History not as a mere 
record of events, but a study of the 
thought that shaped the events. 


Safari. By Martin Johnson. $5.00. 

Trader Horn and Safari together will 
give you a real experience of Africa, not 
simply a story about Africa. And the 
pictures in Safari are among the best we 
have ever seen. 


Herbert Hoover. By Will Irwin. $3.00. 

The story of twenty-five years’ achieve- 
ment before most of us knew of his exist- 
ence, supplemented by a record of his 
later and better-known work. 


The Misbehaviorists. By Harvey Wick- 
ham. $3.50. 
A criticism of present-day scientific 
thought that will help you to understand 
both its sense and its nonsense. 


Death Comes for the Archbishop. 
By Willa Cather. $2.50. 
An epic of the Great American Desert, 
beautifully told. 


The Greene Murder Case. 
Van Dine. $2.00. 
If you haven’t read this, be sure you 
take it with you on your vacation. 


Bismarck. By Emil Ludwig. $5.00. 
Generally conceded to be Ludwig’s 
best biography. A nation-wide best seller. 
45th thousand. 
“Bismarck is a work full of information, 
insight and sound judgment. It ought to 
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please nearly everybody.”—Wm. Lyon 

Phelps. 

The Story of Philosophy. By Will 
Durant. $5.00. 


Still a best seller after more than a year. 
A permanently valuable addition to any 
minister’s library. ‘‘A whole University 
Extension Course.” 


Disraeli. By Andre Maurois. $3.00. 

A great biography plus interpretation 
of that Victorian era that so largely 
shaped the present age. 


Order TO-DAY before you forget it 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


